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Editorial. 
HUMAN AND EQUINE GLANDERS. 


GLANDERS has again claimed another human victim, as will be 
seen by the report in our columns of the death of a horse keeper, 
employed by a large Omnibus Company in the Western district 
of London, and the remarks made by the Coroner in reference 
to the mallein test, together with the rider added by the jury, 
fully express the desires of all who have authoritative power to 
administer the law connected with the dread disease. The jury 
stated “that they thought the veterinary inspector ought to have 
the power to compel owners of horses to have the: mallein test 
applied,” and the Coroner stated “that if the test was compul- 
sory the disease would soon be stamped out in horse and man.” 
It is certainly high time that something was done to prevent 
the deaths amongst human beings which are recognised and 
recorded each year, for it is highly probable that numerous 
deaths from glanders are put down to other causes. In this 
particular instance neither the doctor in attendance nor the 
skilled expert at the hospital even suspected the true nature of 
the illness until the day before the man died. The diagnosis 
wavered between pleurisy and rheumatic fever, and when pustules 
made their appearance it was thought to be septicaemia, but not 
recognised as glanders. 

The recent returns of the Board of Agriculture of the week 
ending May 20 show that the number of outbreaks and the 
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number of horses attacked was greater than that of the same 
week in any of the three previous years, whilst the summary 
of returns of the Veterinary Board of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, dated May 25, shows 
that the same state of affairs exists in that country. That there 
must be a serious fault somewhere is obvious, and the sooner 
it is remedied the better for everybody. 

Glanders in horses is undoubtedly on the increase in London, 
but if properly taken in hand, with the compulsory use of mallein 
test to all horses in infected studs, the dreaded disease might, as 
stated by the Coroner, soon be stamped out of the country. 

The expense at first, especially in London, would be very 
great if a reasonable compensation was given, but taken on an 
average of a number of years it would be found to pay the 
country and horse-owners over and over again, rather than to 
allow it to go on devastating our studs and causing the loss 
of human lives as at the present time. 

In one hospital alone, in London, no less than seven cases 
have been diagnosed in man during the past two years, all 
terminating fatally; and probably a greater number escaped 
recognition, being classed amongst the various  septiczemias. 
Other hospitals can also supply their quota of statistics, and 
it is quite time that such a fatal, yet at the same time preventible, 
disease should be eradicated. The longer it is left the more 
expensive will become the task, and, in any case, where it 
is a mere matter of pitting money against human life, the 


former ought not to be considered. 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES AND THE ONE PORTAL 
SYSTEM. 
IN a further column will be found an allusion to the new scheme 
which is being formulated by the Edinburgh University for the 
purpose of granting the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor, 
respectively, in veterinary science. No details are given in 
the report, although (the speaker was the Town Clerk) 
we are told that everything is now ready for its final 
adoption. London University has established a similar degree, 
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although, unfortunately, its conditions are too stringent to enable 
it to be accessible to the practitioner who does not happen to 
have passed the university matriculation or who has no time 
on his hands to do so, and then progress step by step through 
a very prolonged course. Liverpool University also has every 
facility at hand for granting degrees, and it may safely be 
surmised that such degrees will be offered as a matter of course. 
Dublin and other cities will, we are sure, not be left behind. 

The present time is marked by the rapid advancement of 
facilities for obtaining tangible recognition of the scientific 
side of our professional work ; it has been discussed and openly 
asked for many times at our professional gatherings, and at 
last the time has become ripe for its fulfilment. It is now 
for our council to guard jealously the one portal system, and 
to so amicably arrange matters that there will be no attempt 
made to throw open other entrances. Our present diploma 
must always be the one and only license to practise, and 
university degrees in veterinary science must only follow as 
adjuncts to the M.R.C.V.S.. The Fellowship Diploma will still, 
in all probability, be the aim of the essentially practical man, 
as the subjects of this examination are those touching upon 
the work of his everyday life, whilst those with leisure and more 
theoretical aspirations will become Bachelors (and eventually 


Doctors) of Veterinary Science. 


THE ORAL EXAMINATIONS. 
A CONSIDERABLE amount of dissatisfaction is expressed in certain 
quarters at the present time with our method of permitting the 
oral examinations of the students to be conducted only in 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. The students of Liverpool 
University and the Glasgow Veterinary College are undoubtedly 
placed at a disadvantage, as, apart from the increased cost, there 
is no doubt that a student is less nervous and answers better 
when the examination is conducted amid surroundings with 
which he is familiar. It is true that to send a large body of 
examiners to each of these places will incur an expense to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons without an adequate return 
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on every occasion, but there seems to be no other reasonable 
excuse for refusing to these schools the same privilege which is 
extended to the others. Of course to some extent the time of the 
Examiners ought also to be considered, as it is often with con- 
siderable difficulty that a busy practitioner can arrange to leave 
his practice for several days three times a year unless he gets 
an adequate remuneration. So much of the time is of necessity 
spent in travelling that it is worthy of consideration whether 
some scheme could not be devised whereby a common centre 
could be arranged. If some such place as York, situated on the 
main line, well supplied with train facilities and about equidistant 
from London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, could 
be selected, the time of the examiners would be economised, their 
travelling expenses (which now falls on the funds of the Council), 
would be reduced to a minimum, and neither the teachers nor the 
students of any particular school could feel that they were placed 


at an unfair advantage. 


Original Hrticles. 


ANIMALS IN TIME OF WAR AND THE GENEVA 
CONVENTION. 
BY COLONEL JOSHUA A. NUNN, F.R.C.V.S., D.S.O., C.I.E., F-R.S.E., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 
ARMY VET. DEPT. 


(A paper vead befove the Church Society for the Promotion of Kindness to 
Animals, April, 1905.) 

Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,—I have been asked by the Church 
Society for Promoting Kindness to Animals to read a short paper on 
‘* Animals in Time of War and the Geneva Convention.”” On Novem- 
ber 15th I read one at the Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall, on ‘*Sick Horses in Peace and War,” on which occasion the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Donoughmore, under Secretary of State for 
War, was in the Chair, and in which I entered very fully into the 
details of the reforms that are pretty generally considered by both 
professional and laymen to be necessary in the Veterinary Service of 
the Army before proper aid can be given to sick and wounded army 
horses in the field. Since I read that paper I am happy to be able 
to say that a commencement has been made with regard to the most 
essential point raised, viz., that a skilled person is required as a nurse 
or attendant for a sick horse just as much as for a human being, and 
that the animal should not be treated in a happy-go-lucky fashion 
in the stables or lines of his regiment or battery where there is no 
proper attendance or appliances when he is sick, but in a properly 
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equipped hospital, and under the control and supervision of skilled 
persons who are competent to take care of him. 

Only a beginning has yet been made, but a nucleus has been 
formed, and the next time our army takes the field a properly 
equipped veterinary hospital will accompany it, as is done in India, 
and which will undoubtedly not only alleviate much unnecessary 
pain and suffering to dumb animals, but will also save a large sum 
of money and repay its cost over and over again by the saving of 
animals that will be cured and returned to their work instead of being 
either shot or left to die from absolute lack of means of treating their 
injuries and ailments. This was unfortunately the case in the late 
South African War, where one regiment expended 3,750 horses in 
thirty months, or a horse for every three and a half miles marched 
over.* 

Although a commencement has been made with a rational and 
up-to-date system of treating injured horses, much remains to be done. 
Nevertheless, it is a great point gained that the principle is acknow- 
ledged to be right, viz., that when sick and incapacitated for work 
the horse should be removed from his regiment and placed in charge 
of skilled persons till recovered. This principle has been adopted in 
the Japanese army, and their loss in horses, in painful contrast to ours 
in South Africa, is said to be only 6 per cent. of the effective up to date. 

The title of this paper is somewhat misleading, but as it is what 
I was asked to address you upon, | have adhered to it, though I must 
make some remarks on it. A wounded man or a wounded horse to 
the public means a man or an animal that has received a bullet, 
sword or lance wound in the turmoil and din of battle. Any one 
who has had to do with horses during war will bear me out that such 
is not the case, and that for every animal wounded in the popular 
acceptation of the term, there are ninety-nine injured from badly- 
fitting saddlery and harness, sickness, starvation, over-work and other 
causes. Indeed, actual bullet wounds, “especially if inflicted by 
modern rifles,’ are in my experience comparatively trifling com- 
pared with some of the sore backs and other injuries caused by 
ill-fitting gear, and which from neglect turn into open sores, the 
sight of which is enough to make the most callous observer feel 
qualms. 

The public when talking about army horses only think of the 
cavalry or artillery charger which is looked after by a more or less 
skilled person and whose comfort is moderately well cared for, but they 
utterly forget the transport. In this humble but absolutely essential 
branch of an army in the field in my experience the greatest amount 
of disease and injury takes place. It is made up in most campaigns in 
a hurry and everything is more or less of a makeshift. Animals are 
obtained from many places, also the attendants, many being persons 
without previous experience, and officers put in charge that they are 
unacquainted with. Under such circumstances is it to be wondered 
at that the transport animal gets a sore back from a badly fitting pack- 
saddle and scant attention when incapacitated for work. Again, the 
public only remember the horses, other animals are lost sight of. I 
have had under my charge horses, ponies, mules, oxen, donkeys, 


* Vide an article on ‘‘ The Wear and Tear of Horses during the South African War,” 
in the Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics, vol. xvii., 1903, page 299. 
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camels, and elephants, all at the same time, and, as can be well under- 
stood, each requires different treatment. The duties of a veterinary 
surgeon in charge of a hospital containing, say, 2,000 patients of such 
a heterogeneous description is not a light one, especially if, as has been 
my experience, there is not a single man who can speak a word of 
English in it. 

In the paper I alluded to that I read at the Royal United Service 
Institution I discussed the problem of attention to sick and wounded 
army horses from a utilitarian and commercial point of view, and on 
this I have nothing more to say and will not trespass on your time 
by repetition, as your Society has higher aims, but it is most 
essential to bring the matter forward and obtain the concession. 
Every right-minded person, of no matter what creed or faith, will 
agree that dumb animals have been given to us for our use, not 
abuse, and although the infliction of a certain amount of pain under 
some circumstances is sanctioned by both divine and human law, 
it is not permissible to cause unnecessary suffering, either by mal- 
feasance, misfeasance, or nonfeasance, if I may on a sacred subject 
use a legal term, and surely lack of adequate provision for the care 
of suffering creatures that we have injured for our own ends is to 
my mind a clear act of nonfeasance, also any neglect to make such 
means of relief as perfect as human ingenuity is capable of. 

The point I allude to is the want of recognition by those who are 
engaged in time of war in alleviating animal suffering and who have 
not the protection given by the Geneva Convention like those who 
administer to the disabled soldier. 

It may be as well if I briefly explain what the terms of the 
Convention are. , 

The Geneva Convention for the care of the wounded in time of 
actual warfare was an agreement concluded at an International 
Conference held at Geneva in 1864 under the presidency of General 
Dufour, of the Swiss Army. 

The Conference originated from the exertions of two citizens of 
Geneva, M. Henri Dunant, a physician, and M. Moyner, Chairman of 
the Geneva Society of Public Utility. The former had been present 
at the battle of Solferino on June 24th, 1859, and published an account 
of the horrors he had witnessed in the military hospitals on the battle 
field that moved all Europe, and the latter had long advocated the 
“neutralising of sick waggons” in time of warfare, and their united 
efforts induced the Société Genevoise d’Utilité Publique to discuss 
the question as to whether relief societies might not be formed to help 
the wounded in time of war. 

The Society pressed their views upon the Governments of Europe, 
and an International Conference was held on October 26th, 1863, at 
which fourteen powers, including Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, Italy, and Russia, were represented. The Convention was 
drawn up and signed on August 22nd, and has since received the 
adherence of every European power and one Asiatic—Persia. 

There are ten articles in the Convention, which briefly provide :— 

(1) For the neutrality of ambulance and military hospitals as long 
as they contain any sick. 

(2) For that of their staff. 

(3) That the neutrality of sick persons shall continue after occupa- 
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tion of their hospitals by the enemy, so that they may stay or depart 
as they choose. 

(4) That if they depart they can take with them their private 
property only, except in cases of ambulances, which they may move 
entire. 

(5) That a sick soldier in a house shall be counted a protection to 
it and entitle its occupant to exemption to the quartering of troops and 
from part of the war requisitions. 

(6) That wounded men, when cured, shali be sent back to their own 

country on condition of not bearing arms during the rest of the 
war. 
(7) That hospitals and ambulances shall carry, in addition to the 
flag of their nation, a distinctive and uniform flag, bearing a red cross 
on a white ground, and that their staff shall wear an arm badge of the 
same colour. 

(8) That the details shall be left to Commanders. 

A second Conference was held in 1868, also at Geneva, and a 
supplementary convention drawn up, and which, although not signed, 
has been acquiesced in by all the original signatories and was observed 
in the Franco-German war of 1870. It consists of interpretations of 
the former Convention and its application to maritime war. 

Other Conferences have been held in both Berlin and Paris for the 
practical application of the original convention, and some additional 
articles applying to naval war were adopted during the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. 

In these articles of the Geneva Convention it is obvious that No. 6 
is unnecessary as regards animals, but in my opinion all the others 
are. 
I have very little doubt but that certain individuals will hold these 
proposals up to ridicule, and laugh at the idea, but it has been 
favourably entertained by the presidents of the French Republic and 
the United States, neither of whom can be accused of being 
visionaries and with whom your society has been for some time in 
communication, President Rooseveldt having expressed his willingness 
to receive a deputation on the matter. 

It may be said that horses are contraband of war and only 
machines, and therefore cannot be classified in the same category as 
sick and wounded soldiers. That they are contraband of war and 
liable to capture by International Law (Vide Hall’s “ Public Inter- 
national Law’’) I am well aware, but so also are soldiers, who are 
only protected when sick and disabled. The argument appears to be 
scarcely tenable, as in our army the soldier enters into the contract of 
his own free will, knowing what is before him, whereas our dumb 
auxiliaries do not, and had they reasoning power would probably 
refuse. Yet we cali on them to undergo suffering and lay down their 
lives for us in matters that do not concern them, without any reward, 
and under these circumstances I maintain that as a Christian people 
we are bound to take every means in our power to render their lot, 
which at the best is a hard one, as easy as possible. 

The other side of the question, that the horse is only a machine, 
hardly needs discussion, and I trust for the credit of the English 
nation that there are not many who would look on the horse, one of 
the most timid and sensitive of God’s creatures, suffering from the 
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agonies of a severe gunshot wound as deserving no further considera- 
tion than a rifle with a broken lock. If there are such we can only 
hope for the sake of humanity that they are speaking from ignorance 
and have never witnessed the suffering caused by war. The want of 
protection given by the terms of the Geneva Convention to those 
whose duty it is to relieve animal suffering is one that is severely felt 
and greatly hampers the work; furthermore, it is not creditable to our 
boasted twentieth-century civilisation. 

From a practical point of view such protection is necessary, as in 
any future war the small number of Army Veterinary Surgeons will 
have to be supplemented by volunteer aid, as was the case in South 
Africa, where there were only 42 military but 381 civil veterinary 
surgeons employed, in addition to 70 others in different parts of the 
world purchasing and shipping horses. It has been proposed to form 
a Volunteer Veterinary Corps, as is done in the Medical Service, who 
would be trained in time of peace, and if such is ever accomplished, 
being purely non-combatants on a work of mercy, the protection of 
the Geneva Convention appears to be only a reasonable demand to 
make. 

Your Society, ladies and gentlemen, has the matter at heart, 
and has, I know, been working hard at it for a long time past, 
and if you can assist in bringing it to a successful issue and get the 
nation to extend the terms of the Geneva Convention to those 
attending on the wants of suffering animals, you will be doing God 
service in the cause of humanity. 


NOTES ON TWO CASES OF LAMENESS. 
BY MAJOR A. C. NEWSOM, F.R.C.V.S. A.V.D. 


THE subject was a black mare, 8 years old, belonging to Major A., 
an officer of the Garrison, and was brought to hospital November 9g, 
1904, having been hunted with the drag from the beginning of the 
season till about a month previously. 

History—The previous season this mare had gone lame, and, in 
explanation of this, various reasons, from obscure foot troubles to 
sprain of the fetlock, appeared to have been assigned. Finally, 
towards the close of the season, she was blistered round the fetlock 
of the lame leg, and rested during the whole summer. 

When taken into work again she very soon began to show lame- 
ness, which varied with the severity of the work she was called on to 
perform. The owner alternately rested and worked her till the time of 
his showing her to me. At this time she was decidedly lame, and as 
there was an absence in the leg of definite cause for the trouble, and 
a very marked difference in the description of the symptoms as ob- 
tained from questions put to owner and groom respectively, the case 
was taken into hospital for observation. 

A careful examination of the foot was made, with negative results. 
The fetlock of the lame leg was bigger than its fellow, but this was no 
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more than might have followed the severe blistering of the previous 
season, and in no way justified the existence of lameness. 

Further examination of the leg disclosed nothing more than very 
slight enlargement at the back of the knee, with a marked increase in 
the temperature, which was noticed to vary with the degree of lame- 
ness. 

With rest and simple treatment (fomentations, &c.) the lameness 
visibly decreased, and ultimately disappeared, but returned with exer- 
cise. With a view to testing the foot for the seat of trouble, an 
injection of cocaine was tried at a period when lameness was most 
marked, but no change took place in the action. 

It was concluded that the lesion at the back of the knee must be 
responsible for the lameness, and as the simple treatment adopted, 
though productive of improvement, did not appear to do lasting good, 
it was decided to pyro-puncture and blister. This was carried out, and 
three weeks later the mare trotted perfectly sound, and was put to 
exercise which was increased in amount from day to day. 

She is now perfectly sound, and is doing an average of three hours’ 
trotting and walking daily. 

SECOND CASE. 


The subject, a chestnut gelding, belonging to Lieut. N——, had 
been hunted with the drag and had gone lame a month or so prior to my 
seeing the case. No very definite reason for this could be discovered. 

The owner rested the animal in his own stable and applied simple 
fomentations, followed by cold water, and an improvement was 
noticed, but with exercise the lameness returned. 

On admission to hospital the animal was very lame. Nothing was 
found in the foot or leg to account for this beyond marked heat and 
slight enlargement at the back of the knee, and an injection of cocaine 
served to prove the foot as free from trouble. 

After a few days fomentation, the same method of pyro-puncture 
and blistering was adopted, and three weeks subsequently the animal 
was quite sound and has remained so since, and is now in full work as 
a charger. 

These notes may possibly be of interest in view of the attention 
which has recently beer drawn to cases of a similar kind due to lesions 
in connection with the trapezium. The enlargement and heat in each 
case at the seat of trouble were well enough marked, but considering 
the amount of lameness it is hard to understand why more tenderness 
on manipulation was not evinced. 

In each of these cases three rows of three punctures each were 
made with a fine point, and a blister of one in eight biniodide of 
mercury and cantharides was applied. 

There are at present two other cases of troop horses under similar 
treatment in the hospital, of which notes will be submitted later. 
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ULCERATION OF THE STOMACH. 


BY CAPT. A. S. WILLIAMS, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. 


Sulyect.—Bay Australian gelding, age 13. 

History, &c.—On April 10, 1904, the horse was admitted into the 
Chief Station Veterinary Hospital and put under treatment for indi- 
gestion. 

It had had attacks of flatulent colic on three occasions since the 
7th, and at the time of admission showed signs of sub-acute abdominal 
pains after every feed, the pains lasting about fifteen or twenty minutes. 

The animal was very asthenic, had a rough coat, was hide bound, 
always looked dull, and stood with his head in the corner of the box. 

Treatment.—Soft food in small quantities: linseed, lucerne, X&c. 
Ferri. sulph. gentian and sod bicarb. 3ss. daily. Liq. arsenicalis at 
evening feed and salines in the drinking water. 

On April 15 he seemed to be improving, feeding well, and did not 
show signs of pain after feeding as often as before. 

On the 21st he was found at Io p.m. in great pain, symptoms 
pointing to rupture of the stomach; he was walking round the box, 
sweating profusely with esophageal regurgitation, anxious expression, 
lips retracted, and every few minutes the head was spasmodically 
jerked upwards. The near foreleg was thrown forward with a pawing 
action, the muscles of the neck were thrown into spasm, and occasion- 
ally a suppressed kind of scream was given. 

About 10.30 p.m. he started vomiting ; ingesta were forced from the 
nostrils and mouth, and all the previous symptoms became aggravated. 

During the night the symptoms continued, vomiting about every 
ten minutes The horse-only lay down a couple of times during the 
night, and did not sit up on his haunches at any time. 

Large doses of morphia only gave temporary relief; he gradually 
grew weaker, and about 6.30 a.m. reared up, fell backwards, and died 
in a few minutes. 

Autopsy.—F luid and ingesta free in the abdominal cavity. 

The stomach showed a rupture about three inches long in the 
smaller curvature, starting from close to the cardiac orifice and ex- 
tending to the base of the pyloric orifice. 

Extensive ulceration of the cuticular ridge extending through the 
mucous to the muscular coat. 

Numerous points of ulceration varying in size from a split pea to 
irregular shaped patches about half an inch in diameter. 

At the seat of the ulcerations the cuticular mucous membrane was 
indurated, and the surface of the ulcers covered with a yellowish crust, 
gritty or “ kunkur ”’ like in appearance. 

The ulcers were of numerous shapes, some quite circular, punched 
out with irregular indurated edges, others irregular patches, the 
muscular coat showing through in places, and between islands of 
thickened mucous membrane. 

On the villous coat extending half way round the pyloric orifice 
there was a semi-circular shaped patch of ulcsration extending through 
to the muscular coat; the surface of this patch was covered with a 
firmly adherent orange-coloured crust. 

There were four other patches on the villous coat all within four 
inches of the pyloric orifice. 
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There was a verminous tumour on the villous portion, and there 
were a few strongyles (tetracanthus) in the colon. 

The diaphragm and anterior surface of the liver showed inflammatory 
exudate, and the liver was of nutmeg appearance. 

The jejunum and ileum were intensely congested, and the ileum 
also showed four hour-glass-like constrictions; there was about a 
pound of small gravel in the small colon. 

The ulcerated portions of the stomach looked very suspiciously 
like “‘kunkur”’ lesions. I put a portion of the specimen in spirits, but 
it macerated and prevented me from getting a microscopical ex- 
amination made. 


RECOVERY IN A DOG FROM COMPOUND FRACTURE 
OF UPPER JAW AND PALATE. 
BY T. F. PRIME, M.R.C.V.S. 

A SMALL retriever bitch was brought to our infirmary by her owner, 
who stated she had just been run over the head by a heavy two- 
wheeled builders’ cart. She was bleeding profusely from the mouth and 
nose, shaking her head and champing as if she had a bone fixed in her 
mouth or a tooth loose. After hobbling and placing the patient on the 
operating table (which I had to do because she was splashing everyone 
with blood) I stopped the hemorrhage with warm water. On making 
an examination of mouth I found that one inch and a quarter of the 
upper jaw from the first incisor backwards was fractured and driven 
quite a quarter of an inch inwards, causing the animal great pain; the 
portion of the upper jaw and palate containing the incisor teeth was 
broken but not displaced much, and there were wounds in the gums. 

I elevated the piece of upper jaw by taking hold of the canine 
tooth with tooth forceps and forcing it outwards till the piece was in its 
proper position, a course which gave great relief to the patient. 

I then had a tight leather muzzle fixed on the nose, and the mouth 
was washed with lotion. The diet consisted of sloppy food. The 
dog has made a good recovery and now eats well, the wounds in the 
gums having healed. 

The portion of the upper jaw and palate containing the incisor 
teeth is slightly protruding, but is not troubling the animal. 


AN INTERESTING CANINE HERMAPHRODITE. 
BY JAMES CRAIG, M.A., M.R.C.V.S5., PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY, ROYAL VETERINARY 
COLLEGE OF IRELAND, AND FREDERICK HOBDAY, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
Tuer subject, a pure bred black pug, was first seen when three months 
old, the owner stating that the animal had a small, pinkish body pro- 
truding from the vulva. The animal appeared, to all external 
appearances, to be a female, possessing well defined mammez and a 
vulva and vagina. Had it not been for this pink body projecting from 
the vagina, it is probable that no abnormality would have been 
suspected. 
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Digital examination revealed the projecting body to have a bony 
centre, and to the touch it felt like a dog’s penis. As the animal 
was only a puppy and the parts were not yet fully formed, a final 
opinion was deferred for three months longer. At six months old there 
could be no doubt whatever that this projecting organ, which had now 
grown considerably and presented the appearance shown in Fig. 1, 
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Fic. 1.—Sketch showing the external appearance of the genital organs. 


was a tolerably well-formed penis. It had, however, no urethra 
although showing a distinct glans, and urine was passed through an 
orifice in the floor of the vagina, as in the female, the animal squatting 
like others of this sex. Under chloroform anesthesia, this organ was 
amputated without producing any apparent discomfort. About three 
weeks later death took place as a sequel to distemper, and a post-mortem 
examination revealed the following :— 

About one inch behind the kidney of either side, a small, oval, firm, 
greyish-pink body is placed. The left body is a little larger than the 
right, and attains the size of a small bean. Along the lower border of 
this left body a small cord passes from the anterior to the posterior 
extremity and is continuous behind with the beginning of an organ 
which has all the characteristics of the uterus of a very young bitch. 
In this cord there appears a corrugation as if it consists of a tube coiled 
up in its interior. The left body is exactly like a testicle and the 
cord an epididymis of the dog, the whole organ being turned upside 
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down. In front of the right body there is a small mass of fat, from 
which there courses backwards along the upper and outer side of the 
body a small band or cord, not so distinct as on the left side, but 
apparently connected behind with the anterior extremity of the right 
horn of the uterus. This right body does not resemble a testicle 
nearly so much as the left body, and its epididymis is not nearly 
sO prominent. 

Microscopical sections taken from both bodies are identical in 
character. In each case the histology is that of a very young testicle 
which is not quite normal. 

The seminiferous tubules are lined with one, or at most two, layers 
cf short, columnar cells, the nuclei of which are large and oval, and 
stain very deeply with haematin. There is no indication in these 
tubules of the formation of spermatozoa. Such a condition of affairs, 
however, is what one would expect in the young animal. 

The remarkable feature of the sections is the large amount of 
intercellular substance. The material is made up partly of young 
fibrous tissue, which is continuous with the outer thick fibrous coat, 
the tunica albuginea of the testicle, and partly of collections of large, 
polyhedral cells which are to be found here and there through the 
fibrous tissue. These polyhedral cells are large and possess oval 
nuclei in their centres. In the testicle of the young dog the intertu- 
bular substance is very scanty, and the polyhedral cells (so called 
interstitial cells) not nearly so numerous as in the present instance. 

The uterus is as typical a one as is to be found in the young 
bitch. It consists of two cornua or horns, and a body, the neck or 
cervix of which is never well marked in the carnivora. Each horn is 
made up of a long, but in this specimen (and in all young animals) not 
convoluted, cylindrical, narrow tube which is apparently continuous 
in front, on the right side with the right epididymis, and on the left 
side with the left epididymis. Converging backwards towards the 
middle line, it meets its fellow of the other side at the anterior 
extremity of the body of the uterus. The body of the uterus is short 
and cylindrical, and the point of junction with the vagina is marked 
by a rounded thickening, a distinct os uteri. The vagina and 
vulva forming the genital passage between the uterus and exterior is, 
as far as can be made out, quite normal in appearance. 

A probe can be passed from the external vulval opening through 
the vagina into the uterus. At the os uteri, where the thickening of 
the wall of the tube occurs, the passage of the probe is to some extent 
hindered from the decrease in calibre of the tube. If the probe be 
now passed along the lower wall of the genital passage forwards from 
the vulval opening, it can be easily directed into the urethra, and 
thence into the urinary bladder. 

The organ which represents a penis or an enlarged clitoris is a 
little over an inch long, and is hard and cartilaginous in consistency. 
It resembles in shape the keel of a boat, with a portion of the body 
still attached to it. There is no canal passing through it. 

The testicles, uterus, and vagina are fixed within the abdo- 
minal cavity by means of transparent peritoneal folds, in no way 
differing from uterine broad ligaments. The anterior extremity of 
each broad ligament is attached to the roof of the abdomen imme- 
diately behind the kidney. Thence the direction of attachment is 
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outwards and backwards, and later inwards and backwards at the 
roof of the pelvis over the uterus and vagina. The anterior border of 
each ligament contains the small vessels carrying blood to and from 
the testicle of the same side. From the outer aspect of each uterine 
broad ligament at the level of the hind extremity of the testicle a 
second serous fold passes outwards and backwards towards the 
internal abdominal ring. Along the lower free border of this fold a 
cord almost equalling in thickness the horns of the uterus is directed 
from the posterior extremity of each testicle through the inguinal 
canal to end at the external abdominal ring. This cord represents the 
gubernaculum testis of the male, which guides the course of the 
testicle from the roof of the abdomen behind the kidneys to the internal 
abdominal ring, and thence through the inguinal canal to the scrotum. 



































A.--Left testicle. Al.—Epididymis. B.—Right testicle. C.—Gubernaculum testis. D.—Fe- 
moral vessels. E.—Os uteri. F.—Internal abdominal ring. G.—Rectum. H.—Kidneys. I.—Uri- 
nary bladder (reflected). J.—Vulval opening. K.—Body of uterus. L.—Cornu. M.—Vagina. 


For this sketch we are indebted to Mr. Duncan, M.R.C.V.S. 
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In the sketch the relationships of the genital organs in the pelvis 
are indicated. The rectum is shown in position above the uterus and 
vagina, and the urinary bladder below these portions of the genital 
apparatus. This latter organ, the bladder, is reflected backwards in 
order to show as much as possible of the uterus and vagina. 

No prostate gland could be found in the specimen. 

In this case it would appear that the essential organs are, so far as 
the naked eye can judge, male, but that all the other portions of the 
genital apparatus are female, the clitoris having attained an abnor- 
mally large size. 

The specimen is an exceedingly interesting one, and one which is, 
we believe, rather rare among the carnivora. It resembles the one of 
the hermaphrodite pig which is described in the Journal of Comparative 
Pathology and Therapeutics for April of this year. In that case, how- 
ever, the external genital apparatus, including the clitoris, was quite 


normal. 


CURIOUS FRACTURE OF THE OFF-HIND LEG IN 
A HORSE. 


BY MAJOR D. C. PALLIN, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. 


THE animal in question was a confirmed jibber and was being driven 
as one of a pair in a waggon up a steep hill, when he commenced to 
back till he reached the footpath, and the off-hind leg up to the hock 
disappeared between an iron grating and the kerbstone into a drain. 
The horse struggled violently, but was unable to release himself, and 
before he could be freed the kerbstone had to be removed and the 
opening into the drain enlarged. The upper third of the off metatarsal 
bone was broken into countless fragments and the animal had to be 


destroyed. 
FRACTURE OF THE SCAPHOID BONE IN THE HORSE. 


BY A. R. ROUTLEDGE, F.R.C.V.S. 


THE patient was an aged mare that had for some time been working in 
an omnibus. She was of a nervous temperament and a “ weaver,” and 
when feeding or being groomed had the trick of pawing the air with 
her off fore-leg. 

She had, from time to time, been lame on the off fore, but had been 
gradually getting worse, the relapses being more frequent and the 
intervals shorter. I made the following note on April 1, 1901: ‘* The 
knee is enlarged by bony deposits, more especially implicating the 
upper row of small bones, and on the inner side there is enlargement of 
the bursz as in knee thoroughpin.” As the lameness gradually got 
worse, median and ulnar neurectomy were performed on April 10, 1go1. 
There was a slight discharge from the wounds, but the degree of 
lameness was considerably lessened. The patient was first exercised 
on April 25, but the lameness increased, and was so bad on May 16 
that the mare was destroyed. On post-mortem examination the capsular 
ligament of the knee joint was found to be greatly distended with blood- 
stained synovia. The front of the joint was studded all over with 
numerous bony nodules, ranging in size from that of a pea to a small 
bean, and thicker on the upper row of small bones than elsewhere, 
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there being a very large one on the antero-internal surface of the 
scaphoid. This bone was fractured into three pieces on the upper, and 
four on the lower, articular surface. 

I was of opinion from the appearance of the bone, coupled with the 
fact that prior to the operation the lameness was not sufficiently severe 
to account for the condition of the joint, that the fracture took place 
after it had been performed. What the immediate cause was I am 
unable to say, as there is no history of any accident or unusual 


occurrence, 


A CASE OF FISTULA OF THE CROP. 

BY T. GRANVILLE HASKELL, M.R.C.V.S. 
THE patient was an old grey parrot which had been taken to a chemist 
to be destroyed, as it had become so very thin and weak, and seemed to 
be dying. The bird, however, was a great favourite, and my opinion 
was asked as to whether there wasa possible chance for it. The history 
of the case was that it had gradually been getting thinner and weaker, 
and that what food it took escaped from ‘‘a hole in its neck.” On 
examination I found the bird in a very emaciated condition and not 
strong enough to stand on its perch, whilst at the base of the neck on 
the right side was a fistula, which proved to communicate directly 
with the upper portion of the crop. The mouth of the fistula was 
about a quarter of an inch in its long diameter, and surrounded by a 
ring of dense fibrous tissue, which indicated that the trouble had been 
of some standing. The neck, breast and back were quite denuded of 
feathers, which simplified subsequent cleaning operations. The 
history and the presence of the fistula seemed to plainly indicate that 
the patient was suffering from slow starvation, and permission was 
given to operate. 

The bird being held firmly by an assistant, the operation site was 
thoroughly cleansed and rendered aseptic and the fistula itself mopped 
out with weak chinosol solution. The ring of fibrous tissue surrounding 
the mouth of the fistula was then totally removed with small scissors, 
the skin being held up with forceps; at the same time a portion of the 
mucous membrane of the crop was also excised, as it had become 
adherent and continuous with the external epithelium. What little 
bleeding there was having stopped and the wound having been 
thoroughly cleansed, the mucous memvrane was sought for and its 
edges united by very fine silk sutures. The external wound was then 
closed by silk sutures, closely placed, and thoroughly dried, and after- 
wards painted with iodoform collodion. On being released the bird 
was watched for a time, for it was feared it would reopen the wound 
with its claws or beak, but this, fortunately, did not take place; 
indeed, it took no notice whatever of the operation site. Healing was 
quite uneventful, the suture holes not even suppurating. The bird 
was at first fed on very small quantities of milk and Brand’s Meat 
Essence, given frequently so as not to distend the crop, and also 
on crushed kernels of seeds. It drank voraciously of water, but was 
not allowed much for a day or two. 

The parrot is now in excellent condition and strong, and bids fair 
to add considerably to the forty odd years its present owner has 
known it. No reason could be given as to the original cause of the 
fistula, but it is probable that it started as a self-inflicted wound 
received from the sharp claws whilst scratching the bare skin. 
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INOPERABLE SARCOMA OF THE PELVIS AND 
OVARIES OF A CAT. 
BY E, LIONEL STROUD, F.R.C.V.S. 
Tue subject, a female cat, aged six years, was brought to me with the 
history that her abdomen had been gradually getting larger during the 
past two years. The appetite had been good up to within the last 
month, but was now capricious. The cat was dull and did not care to 
move about. 
On examination large growths were easily felt in the abdomen, and 
I advised an exploratory laparotomy, asking that if I saw no prospect 
of a successful issue I might have discretionary powers not to let the 
cat come out of the anesthetic. Seeing the extent of the lesion I 
chloroformed the animal to death. 





\. A.—Sarcomas of the ovaries. B. C.—Sarcoma tissue. D.—Cornu of uterus E.—Body of uterus. 


F.—Bladder. 


Sketch showing inoperable tumours of the pelvis. 


The post-mortem examination showed the condition illustrated in 
the photograph, each ovary and the cavity of the pelvis being exten- 
sively affected with huge tumour growth. These, on examination 
by Professor MacFadyean, proved to be small round-celled sarcomas. 


(ESOPHAGOTOMY IN A TERRIER PUPPY FOR THE 
REMOVAL OF AN OBSTRUCTION. 
BY S. M. WOODWARD M.R.C.V.S. 


On March 3, a fox terrier puppy, nine weeks old, was brought to the in- 
firmary with a large swelling of the cesophagus in the lower third cer- 
vical region, immediately before entering the chest. As the cesophagus 
was completely obstructed and the substance could not be removed 
by any other means, an operation was decided upon. The patient was 
placed under chloroform, the skin shaved and disinfected, an incision 
made over the swelling for about 2 inches and the skin deflected. The 
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sterno-maxillaris muscle was drawn to one side and its adhesions 
detached, the dilated gullet being well exposed. The obstruction 
proved to be a small chop bone, the processes of which were firmly 
fixed in the wall of the esophagus. A longitudinal incision 14 inches 
in length was made, the bone removed, and the cesophagus sutured 
with ordinary interrupted sutures of silk ligature which had previously 
been boiled in a solution of perchloride of mercury (1 in 5,000). The 
wound healed uninterruptedly and the patient was discharged on 
the tenth day. The diet for three days after the operation consisted 
of milk only, then bread and milk and bread and gravy were given 
in small quantities and frequently, and when convalescence was well 
established finely minced meat was allowed. There has been no 
manifestation of any trouble in swallowing up to the present, and as 
ten weeks have elapsed since the operation, one may fairly suppose 
that all danger of stricture of the cesophagus has now passed. 


A FOREIGN BODY IN GESOPHAGUS OF A DOG. 
BY M.R.C.V.S. 


THE patient, a pug-dog four months old, was brought to the hospital 
with the history that it had refused food for a day or two and seemed 
generally out of sorts. It stood with its back arched, but did not 
exhibit signs of violent pain. Upon being offered some minced raw 
meat it ate it greedily, but almost immediately afterwards vomited, 
the vomit containing a large clot of blood. After this the patient 
seemed easier and was therefore left undisturbed, but in the evening 
he refused food and passed per rectum a very large quantity of dark, 
fluid, decomposed blood. On the following day when offered some 
milk he vomited a tea-cup full of clotted blood and almost immediately 
afterwards collapsed and died. A /ost-mortem examination showed 
that the stomach and bowels contained a quantity of blood-clot, the 
chest cavity was free, but it was here that the cause of the mischief 
was revealed. A piece of bone had stuck in the cesophagus in that 
portion which passes through the chest. It had evidently been there 
for some time and had made a pocket for itself, eventually ulcerating 
its way through the organ. 


FOREIGN BODY (FISH-HOOK) IN THE RECTUM OF 
A CAT. 


BY SAMPSON BENNETT, M.R.C.V.S. 


Tue patient, a Manx cat, was brought to me by the owner, with the 
observation that he thought the animal had a long worm protruding 
from underneath the tail. Upon examination I found this to be a 
piece of fishing gut about two, inches long. Upon applying gentle 
traction to this the cat evinced evidence of such pain that, with a view 
to further examination, I placed the patient under chloroform. Whilst 
under the anesthetic | again got hold of the gut and pulled on it, gently 
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passing a pair of forceps to its further extremity. To my surprise, I 
found here a hard substance, against which my forceps grated. 
Finding that I could not{possibly get it away by force without 
seriously damaging the bowel, I passed inside a small pair of pliers’ 
and snipped through the metallic body which was at the end of the 
piece of gut. To my great astonishment, I brought away one-half of a 
fish-hook. I then knew what I had to contend with, and again 
inserting the forceps, after a little manipulation, brought the remainder 
away. The owner was a boat-builder and lived by the side of the 
river Cam. We were not able definitely to trace the origin of the 
hook, but it was probably obtained from some fisherman’s line which 
had been left by the side of the river with a portion of bait still on 
it. It is interesting to note the distance which the hook had travelled 
before it had become lodged in the mucous membrane. 


THE USE OF ESERINE IN A CASE OF IMPACTION 
OF THE BOWELS. 


BY J. B. BURR, M.R.C.V.S. 


THE patient, a well-bred hackney mare about 14.3 hands high and 
three years old, was brought a distance of three miles, about 8.30 p.m. 
on December 2gth last, with the history that she had been suffering 
from colic since g o’clock in the morning. A four-drachms aloes- 
ball had been given at 3 o'clock p.m. The abdominal pain was 
very acute at intervals, and a draught composed of tincture of chloro- 
form and morphia, oil of turpentine and carbonate ammonia, together 
with a pint of linseed oil, was administered. At 10 0’clock the dose 
was repeated without the oil; at 1 o’clock the pain was still violent, 
and an ounce of ether and an ounce of tincture of opium were 
given; at 3 o'clock a.m., a ball of carbonate of ammonia and nux 
vomica (of each two drachms) was administered, together with 
another half-pint of linseed oil; at g o’clock a.m., an enema was 
given, the ammonia ball was repeated, together with a dose of tincture 
of chloroform and morphia ; during the morning of the 3oth the pain 
did not abate, and further sedatives, together with another four drachms 
of aloes, were prescribed. 

Examination per rectum revealed a hard impacted mass in the large 
colon ; the mare still continued in pain during the whole of the night 
in spite of doses of chloral and carbonate of ammonia. Enemas came 
back as clear as they were given. This condition continued till the 
afternoon of the 31st, and the patient was getting very weak and had 
knocked herself about; in fact, both myself and the owner were 
beginning to consider her case hopeless. At 1.30 p.m. on the 31st, I 
injected subcutaneously one grain of salicylate of eserine; in about five 
minutes the mare became so violent that it was impossible to keep 
her on her feet. Beads of sweat bedewed her body and she trembled 
violently. At 1.40 p.m. the bowels acted once slightly and once 
again before 2 o’clock. An hour later the pain had gradually sub- 
sided; and at 4 o’clock she evinced evidence of wishing to drink 
and feed, and seemed tolerably comfortable from that time onwards, 
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the bowels acted frequently, and beyond the administration of a 
general tonic no medicine was given. She was discharged from 
hospital three days later and made an excellent recovery. 

I may mention that I gave all the medicine myself, and the whole 


of it was taken. 


A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE OF FACIAL PARALYSIS 
IN DOGS. 


BY A. E. LEES, STUDENT, GUY’S HOSPITAL, LONDON. 


In March, 1903, I purchased a Scotch terrier bitch of excellent 
pedigree, fourteen months old. She was mated to a well-known stud 
dog in July, and in September gave birth to four fine healthy puppies ; 
they were really about four days overdue. The puppies did remarkably 
well, but at four months old the face of one (a dog) became twisted, 
the nose turning to the left side, the eye of that side being raised and 
the ear dropped. The animal is still alive and weil, except that it has 
become deaf and its face remains deformed as described. The other 
three of the litter appear all right. 

The bitch was again mated in January, 1904, to another well- 
known stud dog not related to her nor to the first sire. At the 
beginning of April she had two puppies, also carried a few days over 
their time. They did very well, but at about eight months’ old each 
began to go like the one I have described above, and at the 
present time have distinct distortion of the face. It has struck me 
that this is worth recording as a curious coincidence. All the animals 
have been excellently looked after, and the dam has been in the best 
of health ever since I have had her ; she does not show the slightest 
sign of facial paralysis herself. 1 am puzzled to offer any explanation 
to this curious coincidence, and my friend, Mr. G. D. Martin, 
M.R.C.V.S., who has also seen them, thought a record of the cases 
might be of interest to the readers of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


AN OBSTINATE CASE OF IMPACTION OF THE 
BOWELS. 


BY MESSRS. HODGKINS AND SON, M.R.C.V.S. 


Subject: A bay waggon gelding 7 years old. Used for furniture remov- 
ing. Sent from home on March Ist, 1905, to Manchester, a distance of 
thirty-six miles ; was noticed to be showing painas soon as put in stable; 
seen at once by a Manchester veterinary surgeon, in pain all the night, 
and also on the 3rd and 4th; informed the owner by telephone, and it 
was decided to get him home, which was done on the same day by 
rail, and the horse was landed at 7 p.m., when we were called in. 

Diagnosis.—Stoppage of the bowels. 

Prognosis.—Unfavourable. 

Treatment and subsequent history —Before commencing treatment, we 
ascertained by telephone from the Manchester veterifiary surgeon what 
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he had prescribed ; his reply was, laxatives and sedatives. Atg p.m. the 
horse was in violent pain, so we gave 3 grains of sulphate eserine ; in 
twenty minutes the result was profuse sweating, trembling, and fre- 
quent attempts to evacuate which were not successful ; sat up with 
him all night, and saw him frequently during the next day; re- 
peatedly administered soapy enemas and explored the rectum without 
any result. About 8 p.m. on the 6th, repeated the 3-grain dose 
of eserine. Similar sweating, trembling, and attempts to evacuate. 

On the 7th, the horse was still in pain, pawing, lying down and 
constantly looking round at his flanks. Took copious draughts of 
linseed tea, without the seeds. 8th, gth, much about the same as on 
the 7th; on the evening of the gth, gave him a 4-dr. physic ball. 
10th: about the same until evening, when he got much worse. 
Pain most violent, knocking himself about a great deal; gave him 
another 3-gr. dose of eserine, but with no effect, although he strove 
violently to pass faeces. On the 11th the pain seemed to subside, and 
he passed the best day since the 1st. On the morning of the 12th the 
owner telephoned that the horse had passed a fair quantity of faces, 
and this was repeated several times during the day. Since then he 
never looked back, and was quite ready for work on the 2oth. 

Remarks.—What strikes one is the length of time that the 
impaction was maintained, and why neither the eserine nor the soap 
enemas, the latter of which were administered three and four times 
daily, would act. We are sure that no faces were passed, as the 
horse was not left to itself during the whole time it was in pain. 


TUMOUR OF THE LIVER: A WRONG DIAGNOSIS. 
BY J. W. PRITCHARD, M.R.C.V.S. 


I was requested to attend a valuable bull bitch, belonging to a lady, 
the message being that the dog was very ill, restless, in great pain, 
had no desire for food, and that she (the owner) was expecting the 
bitch to have puppies in about two weeks’ time. 

I ascertained that the bitch had been in London, and about seven 
weeks previously had been absent for several hours ; she was just over 
four years of age, had been delivered of a litter eighteen months since, 
and appeared to enjoy perfect health, with good spirits, up to Friday 
the 17th inst. A slightly increasing size of the abdomen aroused her 
owner’s suspicion that she had been clandestinely mated upon the day 
she escaped from the house. On the 17th inst., during exercise along 
the seashore, she indulged in jumping over the breakwaters, and the 
next day was dull and the abdomen much enlarged; this became 
more pronounced and pendulous until I was requested to examine her. 

When seen upon this day (25th) the bitch was most restless, being 
unable to lie upon the abdomen and suffering great pain; her ex- 
pression appealed to me most markedly for assistance and relief, her 
appetite was quite in abeyance, there was no action of the bowels for 
three days, but no vomition or attempts thereat. The breathing was 
most laboured and abdominal; pulse small, thready and accelerated ; 
temperature subnormal. Upon palpationof the abdomen, what appeared 
to be the head of a foetus, but undoubtedly was the apex of the growth, 
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was most distinctly felt immediately adjoining the wall of the right 
flank. Nothing was discovered abnormal per vaginam, and the 
mamme were becoming enlarged. The opinion was formed and given 
that there was rupture of the womb, with escape of the contents, or a 
foetus, into the abdominal cavity, and that the only chance of pro- 
longing the patient’s life was an immediate operation. To this the 
owner would not assent or be persuaded into, but requested that she 
should be destroyed by chloroform, which was immediately done. 

Upon making the post-mortem examination a considerable quantity of 
blood-stained ascitic fluid escaped and an enormous growth was found 
on the liver, which organ was much enlarged. Probably this was 
injured during the jumping performances over the breakwaters. The 
uterus was non-gravid and intact. 

[The tumour was a sarcoma and had invaded the liver tissue very 
extensively.—Eb. | 


CASE OF EPILEPSY IN THE HORSE. 
BY LIEUT. TYLNEY HAIGH, M.R.C.V.S. 


Tue patient was a black gelding, 5 years old, belonging to the 16th 
(the Queen’s) Lancers, in which it had been since October, 1904, 
and had not done much work. The general condition was good. On 
March 1cth at 10 a.m., I was called in, as the horse was said to have 
suddenly fallen down in a fit. On my arrival, I found the animal 
struggling on the ground and noticed the following symptoms : 

The patient had a very wild look about the face. Fora few minutes 
the horse would remain quiet, and then be seized by a violent fit in 
which he would struggle very much, gnash his teeth, and bite the 
ground. The membrana nictitans projected and twitched very much. 
The violent stage would last for about ten minutes, and then would 
pass off for half-an-hour until another fit came on. 

An opiate was given, and, as soon as the horse could be moved, 
he was conveyed to a dark, quiet loose box. Laxatives were pre- 
scribed, and bromide of potash 3ij. three times per diem for the first 
two days, this being reduced to 3j. doses for the next week. During 
this period there was no recurrence of the fits and he remained fairly 
quiet, but had an anxious wild look about the face, and when handled 
clonic muscular spasms were shown. The temperature was normal, 
but the pulse and respiration quicker than usual. 

All treatment, except some Epsom salts in the drinking water, 
was discontinued, but on the 15th, rgth, and 21st the animal had fits, 
each successive one and the after-effects being worse than the former. 
He was destroyed on April 6th, as not being likely to be of any further 
use for military purposes. 

On post-mortem examination the pia mater was found to be con- 
gested, particularly over the base of the brain, and a small clot was 
found in the left ventricle. 

On subsequent inquiry I found that the horse had had two or three 
similar attacks during the previous three months, but, as they were very 
mild ones, no notice was taken of them. 
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DISLOCATION OF THE ELBOW IN THE DOG. 


BY Cc. }. 


In the dog, particularly in pup- 
pies of the toy Manchester or 
black-and-tan terrier breed, dis- 
location of the elbow is very 
common. It is usually con- 
genital and is not observed by 
the owner until the animal 
commences to try to walk 
about. When brought for 
treatment the patient either 
goes down on its elbows with 
its paws extended — that is, 
when both elbows are dislo- 
cated—or it may walk like a 
kangaroo, occasionally touching 
the ground with the fore legs. 
When one leg only is affected 
the point of the elbow projects 
a little outward and the leg is 
carried in the position shown 
in Fig. 1. 


ROTHERHAM AND H. 


Fic. 


t. SINGLETON, M.R.C.V.S. 





1.—Photograph showing the position of the 
limb when dislocated. 


“The limb is shorter than the other, and the animal has a peculiar 


halting gait, touching the ground only occasionally. 
The actual condition of the bones in the region of the elbow-joint 


is well shown in the skiagraph which forms Fig. 2. 
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The radius and ulna are both displaced, the condition being a true 
dislocation ; the radius in particular is often some little distance (as in 
this particular specimen) from its proper articulation. Treatment is 
generally futile, as, although one has no difficulty as a rule in returning 
the bones to their proper position, there is the greatest difficulty in 
keeping them in place. 

Bandages, poro-piastic felt, plaster of Paris, and other substances 
may be moulded with accuracy so that they fit every curve, and they 
may be bandaged so that one is sure they are at the time in place. 
As a general rule, however, the ultimate sequel is very disappointing, 
and often an examination a few minutes later will reveal that the 
parts are again dislocated as bad as ever. 


A MUSCULAR ANOMALY IN THE HORSE. 
BY PETER HAUGH. 
(From the Anatomy Department, Royal Veterinary College, Edinburgh. ) 


ALTHOUGH it cannot always be claimed that muscular anomalies are 
of surpassing interest to the practitioner, it is indisputably the case 
that they appeal strongly to the anatomist. Sometimes they are of 
importance to the surgeon, but only if they are of pronounced degree 
and complicate the technique of an operation by leading to momentary 
confusion by their unexpected appearance. 

To the morphologist, on the other hand, they appear as problems, 
sometimes impossible, sometime difficult, sometimes easy of solution. 
Their interest is all the greater when they represent structures present 
in other animals but not usually found in the subject undergoing 
dissection. 

For this reason it is considered that a short note on an unusual 
muscular arrangement in the horse is justified. The animal in which 
it was found was an ordinary male dissection-subject used in connec- 
tion with the Class of Practical Anatomy during the present session. 
On reflecting the cervical portion of the trapezius, in order to expose 
the second layer of muscles in the scapular region, a narrow muscular 
strip was disclosed. It had an origin, by means of a broad apo- 
neurosis, from the fascia lying over the scapular attachment of the 
cervical rhomboid. This aponeurosis gave place to a narrow rounded 
tendon lying upon the supraspinatus muscle and running in a ventral 
direction. On about the level of the trapezius tubercle, the fleshy 
portion of the muscle began. At first narrow, but gradually broaden- 
ing, it crossed, in an approximately vertical direction, ventralwards 
to the region of insertion of the deltoid muscle, in connection with 
which it ended in a flattened tendon. The total length of the muscle 
was 28 cm. and its greatest width 3°5 cm. Its relative dimensions, 
position, &c., are shown in the figure. 

Unfortunately, its nerve of supply could not be discovered. A 
branch of the posterior circumflex artery entered its lower third. 

The question of the significance of the anomaly is not entirely easy 
of answer. At first it was thought that here might possibly be an 
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arrangement comparable to that found in the human subject by 
Macalister, “who says, “‘ I have seen fibres from the trapezius crossing 
the spine of the scapula and continuous into the deltoid.” This sup- 
position was, however, abandoned. The anomalous muscle is situated 
ina plane deeper than that of the trapezius, and there is no con- 
nection whatever with the latter muscle. 





MuscCULAR ANOMALY IN THE HORSE. 


2. Thoracic .part of Trapezius (the cervical portion has been 
6. Sterno-mastoid (Mastoido- 


1. Rhomboid (cervical portion). 
removed.) 3. Supraspinatus. 4. Anomalous muscular slip. 5. Deltoid. 


humeralis). 7. Triceps. 

The most feasible explanation of the occurrence appears to be that 
the anomalous slip represents an elongated and attenuated acromial 
head of the deltoid. The absence of an acromion in the horse would 
account for an origin in a position much removed from that of the 


acromial head of the deltoid in other mammals. 


* A. Macalister, ‘‘ Muscular Anomalies in Human Anatomy,” Zrans. Roy. Lrish 
Acad., vol. xxv., Science, 1875, p. 72. 
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AMPUTATION AND SUBSEQUENT FITTING OF A 
FALSE LEG IN THE DOG. 


BY FRANK LEIGH, F.R.C.V.S. 


Tue subject, a Blenheim spaniel, was brought to my Infirmary in 
College Place, having been stepped on by a horse. The leg was 
irretrievably crushed, and the only course open was amputation. 
This | did under chloroform and the stump healed without any 
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Fic. 2.—The same, with false leg adjusted. 





complication. I then made a temporary artificial leg with a cork, and 
attached it by means of a piece of kid glove and a lace; in this way 
the dog was soon able to get about, using the cork leg in a miraculous 
way. 
At the owner’s request, I had a small socket made witha paw 
shaped like the normal one and covered with hair. 

It fitted well and the little animal stumped about on it afterwards 
quite comfortably. 

The photographs show the false paw before it was put on and 
when in position. 
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TRAUMATIC PROLAPSED RECTUM IN THE HORSE. 


BY R. A. STOCK, F.R.C.V.S. 


Tue following remarks are the outcome of perusing the admirable 
paper of Prof. Hobday, read before the Liverpool University Medical 
Society, November roth, 1904, on Laparotomy. 

For some years past many ideas have surged through my mind, 
akin to those so ably put into practice by the Professor, but my 
readers will well understand the difficulties, want of appliances, proper 
assistance, &c., which so often bar the way of the lonely, isolated 
country practitioner from indulging in speculative surgical operations. 
The injection of wax is entirely new to me, and when I think of the 
great number of cases which have come under my observation in cats, 
dogs, pigs, sheep, also some few in the human subject, I do not feel 
very optimistic about this new treatment, which must be so very diffi- 
cult to carry out. 

My modus operandi in the treatment of these cases, which perhaps 
is empirical (as scarcely any cases were differentiated or diagnosed) 
was to carefully cleanse the protrusion with tepid water, dust it over 
with acid tannic and pulv. opium, then return the intestine by the aid 
of a female catheter lubricated with vaseline. 

When in situ I introduced a tube according to size of animal, the 
tube having a perforated shield. This I kept in position by placing a 
band round the waist, and by aid of a string passing from the perforated 
shield between and over both hind legs, and at each side of the tail. 
I found that by keeping the tube in from three to five days, and not 
giving a particle of solid food, I had a good percentage of recoveries. 
Sows were my béte noiy, and most difficult patients, on account of their 
rubbing tendencies. Cases in the horse or mare have not come under 
my observation, unless caused by direct injury, and the clinical notes 
of three such cases, which occurred in my practice sometime during 
the eighties, will be, I hope, found interesting. 

Case I.—A grey cart mare, 6 years old, of foreign breed, was pur- 
chased for work bya firm of timber merchants, and subsequently 
found to be in foal. She was worked almost to the time of foaling. 

On May ist, I was sent for in a hurry, and on arrival found there 
was something seriously wrong. 

The mare was in violent, continuous pain, and I noticed something 
white protruding a short distance from the rectum. A cursory exami- 
nation told me it was the foot of a foal. Having some chloro- 
form in my emergency bag, I improvised and administered it by 
the use of a man’s hat, a sponge, and a stable rubber. Examination 
disclosed the fact that it was a breech presentation, and that the off- 
hind foot had been forced through the roof of the vagina and floor of 
rectum, the near hind leg being still within the pelvis. 

I still further improvised by making a crutch out of the handle of 
a stable fork, forced the foetus back, and by flexing the hock and foot, 
got it into the proper passage. After infinite labour I also succeeded 
in getting up the other leg, and effected delivery of a very fine colt foal 
alive. The mare evinced indescribable pain, but with a curved needle 
and my left hand in the vagina and right in the rectum, I managed to 
sew up the rent with interrupted sutures. 
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The next day there was prolapse of the rectum to an enormous 
extent, accompanied by laboured respiration, profuse perspiration, 
quick pulse, and a very anxious expression of countenance. The 
treatment consisted of hot fomentations, scarifying, washing out the 
rectum, using weak solution of alum and zinc lotions, and sedative 
and diuretic medicines internally. For diet I allowed fluid boiled 
linseed-tea in cold water and dissolved linseed cake. 

On the 3rd and 4th the swelling of the quarters was prodigious, 
the tail being held horizontally, and the mare straddled very much 
when walking. [ suspected formation of an abscess. 

The fifth and sixth days showed a gradual diminution of the 
swelling, and on the seventh the rectum had disappeared, locomotion 
being more easy, and the appetite returning. She now had walking 
exercise and was fed on grass, which, in my opinion, brought on the 
most severe attack of laminitis I ever saw. 

There was soon separation of the fore hoofs, both of which came 
off, and after a time grew again, and the mare worked for years after- 
wards. For some time she was kept in a large box littered down with 
oak sawdust. 

Case II.—A fine, well-grown brown cart filly, 3 years old, had been 
broken in to work on the land, and at this time (May) was turned into 
a meadow with the cows and other cattle. She was discovered in pain, 
the flanks heaving and straining and blood coming from the anus. 

Next morning the rectum was found prolapsed, and as she was 
rapidly getting worse, a registered practitioner (No. 1) was called in. 
He bathed the prolapsed part and dressed it with oleaginous fluid, and 
eventually got the mass back into the body. Shortly after he had left 
it was again everted, and next morning presented such a spectacle that 
there was great difficulty in returning it ; it was, however, successfully 
accomplished, and this practitioner gave orders for the animal to be 
shot if it should again prolapse. 

It did come out again, and practitioner No. 2 was sent for. He 
washed it in milk and water, returned it, and to retain it in position 
put in two strong sutures through the sphincter ani, saying that was all 
that could be done. 

The filly became very uneasy, strained very much, and eventually 
burst both the sutures out, and the prolapse was worse than ever. 

The owner, now in despair, sent for me. On arrival I found the 
protruded mass to be gangrenous, and about the size of a man’s silk 
hat, with four great gaping wounds in the perineum. She was sent into 
my infirmary, and being late at night, nothing but bathing and 
scarifying the part was attempted. 

Next morning I made a thorough examination, and found there was 
a wound through the rectum, probably caused by a cow’s horn. I 
decided to remove the whole mass, and for that purpose divided it with 
a scalpel into four parts. With the écraseur I took off one part ata 
time, taking care not to injure the intestine and doing the operation 
standing. When the last and inferior portion was removed there was 
nothing to be seen externally but the wounds. The hemorrhage was 
considerable, and the animal evinced great pain. Respirations were 
accelerated, the pulse quickened, there was profuse perspiration, con- 
tinual attempts being made to lie down and roll. I gave her a full dose 
tr. opii aq., and subsequently sp. chlor. hydrat., and late at night, as 
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she was still very uneasy, 3). of cannabis ind., with instructions to the 
men left up with her not to allow her to lie down. 

Next morning she was doing well, almost free from pain, hungry 
and thirsty. She was allowed nothing but linseed tea in cold water, 
and linseed cake boiled down into gruel. 

I passed my hand carefully into the rectum and removed a quantity 
of coagulated blood, washed the parts out with tepid water and injected 
tr. opii aq., and liq. plumb. diac. properly diluted, dressing the ex- 
ternal wounds with zinc. oxid. pulv. She made a quick recovery, leaving 
the infirmary on the tenth day, and was subsequently disposed of by 
the owner for 75 guineas. 

Case II1.—A brown colt, 3 years old, well bred, muscular, and full 
of vitality. In this case there had been great tenesmus, and after going 
on for a day or two the rectum was prolapsed. A practitioner was 
called in, and he washed, dressed, and returned it, keeping it in its place 
by two immense sutures of white leather, apparently put in witha 
packing needle. The straining continued all the next day, and at night 
I was sent for. On arrival I found the colt very uneasy and making 
continuous attempts to defaecate. I removed the sutures, the prolapse 
coming out immediately, but on a much smaller scale than in the 
other cases. I well larded my hand and carefully introduced it, to 
find the rectum empty but very much distended, hot and dry, with oats 
sticking in the mucous coat here andthere. Upon further examination 
I found a rusty nail, which seemed to be embedded or to have made a 
sac for itself in the coat of the intestine. 

Being twelve miles from home, I improvised an ox bladder and a 
piece of tubing, and gave enemata with this, and not having anything 
more suitable, administered a pint and a half of warm ol. lini with 51. 
chlorodyne, dusting the wounds and protrusion with powdered zinc 
oxide and starch. 

Visiting the animal two days later, I found the prolapse to have 
dropped and the wounds nearly healed ; the bowels had acted nicely 
and the animal was rapidly becoming convalescent. 

I suggest that horses are not liable to prolapse unless from injury, 
and ask why they should be immune. 


A STRONGYLE IN THE SAC OF THE TUNICA 
VAGINALIS. 


BY S. M. WOODWARD, M.R.C.V.S. 


On April 8 we had brought to the infirmary for castration a two- 
year-old cart colt. On opening the sac of the tunica vaginalis to 
remove the left testicle a small quantity of fluid escaped, and with it 
was a small worm, of the strongyle variety, 14 inches in length. 
From subsequent observation and enquiry I find that it was a 
Strongylus ayvmatus. 
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EXCISION OF THE EYE AND INSERTION OF A 
GLASS ONE IN A DOG. 


BY R. LEWIS GREEN, M.R.C.V.S. 


Subject, fox terrier, dog. 

History.—This animal was brought into the infirmary on the 27th of 
October, 1904. A fortnight previously it had been fighting and the 
left cornea was lacerated to such an extent that some of the 
aqueous humour escaped. The owner did not have it treated, nor 
did he cleanse or foment it; consequently nature took her own 
course, with the result that the cornea was covered with granulations. 
I advised excision, and, after the lapse of five or six months, the 
insertion of a glass eye. To this he consented, and the eyeball was 
removed under chloroform on the 29th, with due regard to antiseptic 
precautions. The socket was plugged with boric acid and cyanide 
gauze, a suture being passed through the lids to keep the dressing in 
place. This was removed twenty-four hours later and the cavity 
washed out with chinosol lotion once daily for four days. 

On April 13, 1905, I inserted a hollow glass eye, first placing 
a little boric acid in the concavity at the back of the glass; this was 
easily done with forceps by raising the upper lid, pressing the edge 
of the glass eye under the lower lid, and pulling the upper one over it 
with forceps. It has been removed twice to sponge out the cavity, and 
on the last occasion | dressed it with a weak solution of sulphate 
of zinc. The animal makes no attempt to scratch it out, shows 
not the slightest inconvenience, and to the casual observer it is 
unnoticeable. 


POST-CARPAL BURSITIS. 
BY CAPT, A. E. TODD, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. 


Tue following two cases came under my observation recently, and 
they may be of interest to practitioners who have cases of lameness 
exhibiting what they consider to be negative symptoms. 

Case No. 1.—A black hunter mare, 7 years old, with the history 
that she had been lame intermittently for one year. She would re- 
cover with rest, and go lame immediately on being put to work. 

My predecessors had given a diagnosis of muscular arthritis. The 
lameness did not wear off with exercise, and thus led me to look else- 
where for the cause. There was distinct heat and a slight swelling 
over the trapezium bone, over which the anterior tendon of insertion of 
the flexor metacarpus externus passes, and under which there is a 
bursa. 

The mare was fired with a pointed iron and a mixed blister applied. 
She was under treatment for three weeks, and it is now a month since 
she was put to work, and there has been no recurrence of the lameness. 

Case No. II1.—A black draught mare, 6 years old, that had been 
lame for four months, and had been fired for incipient ringbone with no 
improvement in the lameness. She was seen by me on February 5th, 
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and manipulation revealed a little heat and tenderness on the external 
surface of the trapezium. The same treatment was adopted as in the 
previous case. She was put into regular work on March rst, and has 
remained sound up to the time of writing. 


FRACTURED PELVIS: PARTIAL RECOVERY. 
BY LIEUT. A. J. THOMPSON, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. 


THE patient, belonging to AA Battery, R.H.A., met with a severe 
accident a year ago, and was treated for a fracture of the pelvis. The 
external angle of the ilium of the near side was fractured, and at the 
outset the horse was barely able to move. The animal was placed 
in slings, and, as the result of some months’ treatment, was able to trot, 
although not quite sound in action. Eventually, however, it became 
sufficiently sound to be returned to duty, but was not capable of per- 
forming regular work in a gun team. The horse now met with another 
serious accident in the riding school, and was once more sent into 
hospital for treatment. The injuries this time appeared to be as 
severe as in the first case, for the patient could only walk with’ the 
utmost difficulty. 





The animal was again placed in slings and allowed to rest therein 
for about two months. It was surmised that the injuries were along 
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the symphysis of the ischium and pubis, as although no crepitus could 
be felt when the leg was manipulated, it was in this region that the 
horse manifested pain. 

Later, on examination of the pelvis per rectum, a formation of new 
bone was discovered, which increased considerably ; there was a ten- 
dency to the formation of callous material at the junction of the left 
ischium and pubis round the left cotyloid cavity. 
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\fter treatment had been carried on for about three months the 
horse could walk without difficulty, but when trotting it went sideways, 
with the hindquarters carried out of the straight line towards the near 
side. It was considered that the animal would never be fit for duty in 
a gun team, so it was killed to save further expense to the State. 

The post-mortem examination of the pelvis proved to be most inte- 
resting, for fractures of a far more extended nature than could have 
been surmised during life were discovered. These were particularly 
round the left cotyloid cavity ; there was one complete fracture through 
the antero-external angle of the ischium, and another through the body 
of the pubis on the same side, this being continued in another direction 
into the cotyloid cavity. 

The symphysis of the pubis must also have been fractured far 
along it, as there was callous formation. The external angle of the 
ilium was fractured on both sides. This can be seenin the accom- 
panying Figure No. I., which also shows well the fractures of the pubis 
and ischium. Figure No. II.showsthe fractures of the pubisandischium 
from another point of view. The extraordinary point in connection 
with this case is that the horse could so far have recovered from such 
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serious injuries as to be able to trot fairly soundly. When the pelvis 
was boiled, the left ischium fell away from the remainder, but it was 
probable that there was no displacement during life. Had it been 
possible to give this horse light work on the land it is probable that it 
would have remained efficient for a considerable period. 


SOME CLINICAL NOTES ON CANINE AND FELINE 
SURGERY. 


BY F. H. RIDLER, M.R.C.V.S., AND FRED. HOBDAY, F.R.C.V.S. 
A Case oF RANULA IN A CaT. 


Tue subject of the sketch was a male cat, aged about 4 years, which 
was brought for treatment on account of a continual flow of stringy 
saliva from the mouth and a disinclination to eat solid food. The 
owner had noticed that the cat seemed hungry, but did not seem able 
to bite properly, or to pass its food into the back of the pharynx. 
Even milk was lapped with difficulty, and the animal’s body was 
becoming emaciated. 
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Sketch of cat’s mouth shewing the ranula. 


Examination of the mouth revealed a tense and painful bleb-like 
swelling, about the size of a hazel nut, underneath the tongue close to 
the frenum. This was cleansed, painted with cocaine, and completely 
excised, great care being taken to do this thoroughly. 

For a few days afterwards the mouth was repeatedly washed out 
with boracic acid solution; the soreness gradually passed off, and the 
patient made an excellent recovery. 
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A Case oF Potypus IN THE NosTRIL. 

The patient, a neutral cat aged two years, was brought into 
hospital on the 19th September with the history that it was continually 
pawing at its nose, snuffling, and in a constant state of irritation and 
discomfort. It had lately suffered considerable inconvenience when 
attempting to drink milk, and a small, pinkish, lobulated body could 
distinctly be seen protruding from the right nostril. 

A diagnosis of polypus was readily made, and an operation decided 
upon. 
Under chloroform, very cautiously administered, a fine wire 
polypus snare was carefully passed up the nostril to the extreme end 
of the pedicle, and with a sharp jerk the offending body was literally 
torn out at its roots. The relief given to the breathing was imme- 
diate ; a slight discharge occurred for a few days, and the nostril was 
a little inflamed, but otherwise the case gave no trouble or cause for 
anxiety. Up to the present there has been no recurrence, nor have 
any others made their appearance. 


PROLAPSE OF BOTH UTERINE Horns IN A BITCH. 


The patient, a valuable little toy Pomeranian, aged about 15 
months, was brought to hospital by the owner, who said that he was 
afraid the intestines had escaped immediately after she had had her 
last puppy. It was her first time of parturition, and she had had 





Photograph showing prolapse of the uterine horns. 


three puppies in all. She had had rather a bad time, especially with 
the last one. An examination revealed that what the owner had 
thought to be intestine was really a prolapse of each horn of the 
uterus. These were washed carefully with warm chinosol solution 
and removed with a sharp scalpel after the application of a boiled silk 
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ligature to each. The stumps were returned and treated by daily 
syringing with chinosol solution for a week. Progress was uninter- 
rupted, and the patient made a complete recovery. 


ABSCESS IN, OR ENLARGEMENT OF, THE PROSTATE GLAND IN THE 
Doc. 


Several distinct and definite cases of this troublesome complaint 
have been brought under our notice during the past few years, and 
they are particularly worthy of note on account of the differences in 
the symptoms exhibited. The photograph here illustrated was taken 
on post mortem from an Irish terrier, seven years old, the subject of 
a distinct, fluctuating enlargement on the right side of the rectum. 
This was visible externally, and tender on pressure; upon rectal 
examination the swelling could be felt to extend up towards the neck 
of the bladder, and a diagnosis of prostatic enlargement was made. 
The patient had been ailing for some days, being evidently in con- 
siderable pain, and refusing all food. Attempts at passing either 
urine or faeces caused a good deal of trouble, and when we were called 
in the dog was in a state of collapse, and it seemed too late for 
operative interference to be of service; indeed, from the condition 
revealed on post mortem, it is doubtful if an operation could have been 
performed with benefit. The owner, too, was unwilling to consent to 
any surgical course, and the dog was, therefore, painlessly put away. 

















Photograph of bladder and enlarged prostate (with abscess). 
The fost mortem revealed the prostate gland to be about half as 
large again as when normal, and to have a large suppurating cavity 
in its centre. 
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With regard to a classification of the symptoms shown by other 
cases, the principal aids to diagnosis are that the animal is dull and 
depressed, has difficulty in passing either urine or faces (expressing 
pain during either one or the other act), may show irritation when 
touched or manually examined in the hind parts, and that digital 
examination fey vectum and pressure on the inflamed prostate is dis- 
tinctly painful. In addition to the above, the age of the patient is 
a good criterion, for the disease is essentially one of middle or old 
age, and is rarely met with in dogs under six or seven years old. 

For medicinal treatment attention must at once be paid to the 
state of the bladder and bowels, a catheter being passed if necessary, 
and a warm enema given. A full dose of physic is also beneficial, to 
be followed by a course of iodide of potassium. 

Castration under chloroform should then be performed without 
delay, and it is really astonishing what immediate abatement of the 
symptoms will follow the operation. In several instances the trouble- 
some symptoms appeared to be relieved within twenty-four hours, 
and the progress towards recovery was uninterrupted from that 
moment. 

SoME CRYPTORCHID CASEs. 


Instances of retention of the testicle in the cat and dog are not 
uncommon, although they are not brought to the notice of the prac- 
titioner so frequently as when occurring in the horse and other 
domesticated animals. During the past two years we have had to 
operate upon six such cases, four of the patients being dogs and two 
cats, whilst on numerous occasions animals have been brought with 
malplaced or missing testicles for an opinion as to their stud value, It 
is mainly with a view to recording the position of the missing testes 
that attention is drawn to the subject. In one of the dogs the left 
testicle was in the scrotum and the right one in the abdomen ; in the 
second, one of the testes was drawn tightly up to the top of the 
inguinal canal, and the other in the abdomen, and in the other two 
both testes were lying in the pelvis. One of the latter cases had 
been the occasion for some considerable friction and a threatening 
lawsuit between the purchaser and the seller, the former declaring 
that the dog had been castrated ; laparotomy and the discovery of 
the missing testicles soon decided the question, and the purchaser had 
to keep the dog, as no stud warranty had been given. 

In regard to sterility, our observations agree with those generally 
accepted, viz., that if both testes are in the abdomen the dog or cat 
will certainly be sterile; if one is in the scrotum, wherever the other 
may be, the animal may get stock. If both are high up in the 
inguinal canals, or situated subcutaneously in the inguinal region, the 
prognosis must be doubtful. 

In connection with the two cats above alluded to, one had both 
testes situated in the pelvis, the other had one subcutaneously placed 
near the umbilicus, and the other in the abdomen. Both animals 
were great favourites and it was necessary to castrate them on 
account of the objectionable smell of the urine. This entirely dis- 
appeared in each case when both testes had been removed, and in 
one animal this characteristic odour gave us rather an interesting 
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With the second cat there was some slight doubt, after the sub- 
cutaneous testicle had been taken away, whether the other testicle 
might not have been previously removed. All doubts were, however, 
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Dissection of a cryptorchid dog’s abdomen. * 


set at rest by the strong odour of the urine passed during the few 
following days. The abdomen was opened and the testicle discovered 


in the pelvis. 
A TROUBLESOME WOUND OF THE PREPUCE. CHERRY’S OPERATION. 


The patient, a toy Yorkshire terrier, male, was seen, in consul- 
tation with Mr. George Reddish, M.R.C.V.S., on account of a very 
troublesome wound in the centre of the prepuce, the result of an 
accident. This measured about an inch in length, and was situated 
in the median line about an inch from the testes. When the dog sat 
up, or jumped on a chair or the owner’s lap the penis slipped out 
through the wound and remained protruding (as shown in the photo- 
graph) in a very objectionable manner. Mr. Reddish had already 
drawn the edges of the wound together twice, but the result was only 
very temporary, as the tension on the skin of the prepuce soon pulled 
the edges apart, and they were now somewhat jagged. We decided 


* For this dissection and photograph we are indebted to Professor Dunstan, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
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to freshen up the edges and try the method once again, but the resulc 
was the same and the penis protruded as badly as ever. We then, 
under chloroform, performed Cherry’s operation, i.c., we made a 
longitudinal incision on either side of, and parallel to, the original 
wound, each being sufficiently long to definitely relieve all tension on 





Photograph showing the penis protruding through a wound in the prepuce. 


the edges of the old sore. These parallel incisions were left and 
treated as open wounds, the central incision being covered with 
iodoform colloid. Strict attention was paid to antiseptic measures 
and the result was a perfect success. 


FRACTURE OF THE OCCIPUT. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL R. ROWE, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D. (RETIRED). 


THE animal was a troop horse of the R.H.A., and was out at exercise, 
being led by the driver, ‘‘ who was riding the other one of the pair” 
on the off side. A bicycle coming in the opposite direction caused 
both horses to shy, and, colliding with each other, to come down in the 
road ; the led horse is the one in question, pitching on the right side 
of the poll and nape of the neck. He made no attempt to get up, and 
was dragged to the side of the road, where he made an effort to rise, 
getting a little way off the ground with his fore legs, but at once 
falling back, his limbs moving convulsively all the time. As the case 
was evidently hopeless the animal was destroyed. 
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On" post-mortem examination the basilar process was found to be 
fractured right across, as was also the right upper maxillary bone 
just behind the last upper molar, the maxillary sinus being filled with 
clotted blood. There was a considerable amount of haemorrhage 
on the base of the brain. 





APPLICATION FoR LicENSE TO PracTICE IN SoutH Daxkota.—Dr. 
J. P. Foster, State Veterinarian, Huron, S.D., sends the following 
verbatim letter, which forms a running mate to the Florida appeal 
for the legal right to open a “ veterinary stable,” published in the 
March number (name of writer omitted): ‘‘ MarCh 14 1903 Mr. Foster 
sir as I have found out What your address is I Will drop you a few 
Lines Can you give me a horse Dr permitt as I have had Lots of 
praCtis in this line and maBy Iam Capible of having a diploma for 
as far as I know But I Want to get a permitt any Way sent me your 
Blanks to fill out and I Will fill it out and send it BaCk to you to 
see how I Stand I have Dr horses and had good suCCess in most 
all Cases I undertake and I have had some Bad Cases When yours 
state depty give them up and Cured them I Cut a No of Colts Last 
Year and some With Clamps and some With out and I had Luck 
With I took up one Case that 3 Cutters Would not touCh and 
Castarated him and Was all Right So Good By So I dont see Why I 
Cant stand high enough for one or the other and I undertake nothing 
What I dont understand But I dont have to Pass many Cases up and 
I tell the peple Just What I know and I think in Regard to ther 
horses and What people I Dr for Likes my Dr. Very Well So 
ansWer this as soon as you ReCeive this letter So I remain Yours 
Truly, . . .”’—American Veterinary Review. 


A suit brought in St. Louis for the value of a colt estimated to be 
worth 18 dols., cost 1,500 dols., including the attorneys’ fees on both 
sides. While the suit was pending the colt died.— American Veterinary 
Review. 


We have been requested to give notice that the Annual Meeting of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association will be held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from August 18th to 21st, and that English members of 
the profession are invited to attend. 

The President, Dr. M. E. Knowles, Helena, Montana, or the 
Secretary, Dr. John J. Repp, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, will be glad 
to give information to intending visitors. 
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Below our veaders will find the continuation of a series of Articles from 
the pen of Lieut.-Colonel Nunn, on ‘Veterinary Toxicology.” It 
is intended to publish these articles in book form at the conclusion of the 
sevies. 


STRYCHNINE AND ITS ALKALOIDS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL J. A. NUNN, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., C.1.E.. D.S.O.. BARRISTER-AT- 
LAW, FORMERLY DEPUTY DIRECTOR-GENERAL ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


(Continued from page 217.) 


STRYCHNINE, 


STRYCHNINE is the most powerful vegetable poison known, and is found 
in several plants of the natural order Loganiaceae that are inhabitants 
of Southern India, the Malay Archipelago and tropical Australia. 
The principal varieties are Strychnos nux vomica. The fruit 
resembles a small orange 14 to 24 inches in diameter, containing in 
the pulp from one to eight discoid-shaped seeds ? to 1 inch in diameter, 
of a greyish-white colour and covered with silky hairs that give them 
a velvety appearance. These seeds are known as “nux vomica,” 
and contain } to 4 per cent. strychnine, and from ;, to 1 per cent. 
Brucine. The bark contains a smaller proportion, and is commer- 
cially known as “ False angostura bark.” 

The Strychnos Ignatii, the seeds of which are known as St. 
Ignatius beans, contains a larger quantity of strychnine, 14 per cent. 
It is a native of the Phillippines. 

The Strychnos tiente is a creeper found in the mountainous parts 
of Java, from which is extracted the Tjettek arrow poison. The 
Strychnos icaja, or S. M’boundon, of the Gaboon and West Coast of 
Africa, contains strychnine in the bark and roots, and is used by the 
natives for poisoning weapons. 

There are several other varieties in tropical America, the best 
known of which is the Strychnos castelnorana. All these plants have 
poisonous properties, due to the alkaloids mentioned. 

Strychnine occurs in white octahedral or prismatic crystals, and 
was first isolated by Pelletier and Caventon in 1818. It is inodorous, 
and is soluble in boiling rectified spirit and chloroform, but not in 
ether or absolute alcohol, and only in 7,000 of cold and ‘2,500 of 
boiling water. It has an intensely bitter taste, that can be detected 
in a 1 to 1,600,000 solution of water. It is the active ingredient of 
Battle’s Vermin Killer, a compound of starch, sugar, Prussian blue and 
10 per cent. of strychnine, and is frequently the cause of accidents in 
animals, especially dogs and cats, but there are not very many 
malicious cases of poisoning of the domestic animals on record. 

Strychnine is usually taken into the system by the mouth, but, 
experimentally, poisoning has been caused by the absorption through 
other channels, such as the skin and mucous membrane of the rectum, 
when it is absorbed very rapidly, and in a few minutes there are 
violent muscular tremblings, followed by spasms lasting for a minute 
or two. They gradually become worse and implicate the diaphragm, 
muscles of respiration and glottis, causing death from asphyxia. In 
the stomach absorption takes place more slowly and the symptoms 
are more tardy in appearing when the poison is incorporated with a 
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fatty medium. Rabuteau has seen 50 centigrammes given to dogs, 
mixed with fat, and the first symptoms not developed for two hours 
afterwards. 

Strychnine is not changed in the system and is found unaltered 
in the blood, liver, kidneys, and certain parts of the nervous centres. 
Rautenfeld has recovered 50 per cent. of the pure alkaloid. According 
to Vulpian it is eliminated at once, but Dragendorff, Rabuteau and 
Chapuis maintain that it only does so very slowly, and that it is an 
accumulative poison. 

A large proportion is conveyed to the liver and from thence to the 
kidneys, where it is slowly eliminated in the urine. This explains 
why it is detected in some cases and not in others. Masing made 
a number of observations on dogs’ urine, and during the first few 
hours after receiving the dose no strychnine could be detected, but 
then it was suddenly. This was some time after the first symptoms 
had subsided, as he did not give a poisonous dose. 

In human beings taking nitrate of strychnine Rautenfeld found 
that with a dose of 2 milligrammes in some cases it could be detected 
in an hour in the urine, and in others, even with 3 milligrammes, 
there was no trace of it. This fact is of importance, as, owing to the 
variation in elimination, the urine and liver, as well as the stomach, 
should be examined. 

Physiology of Potsoning.—Strychnine eventually acts on the nervous 
centres and spinal cord, according to Vulpian, increasing the sensi- 
bility of both and causing violent and generalised motor reaction. 
The spasms that are so diagnostic are not due to the action of the 
alcaloid on the brain, as they are seen in decapitated animals, and 
previous ligaturing of an artery has no effect in any way on the parts 
which are supplied by it. 

In the mammalia the reflex nervous action causes death rapidly from 
asphyxia, due to spasm of the muscles of the glottis, and the excessive 
accumulation of carbonic acid in the system, the result of the general 
muscular contraction. It particularly acts on the sympathetic 
nervous system and the muscular fibres of the intestine, bladder, &c. 

Certain authors maintain that when absorbed through the digestive 
canal into the circulation that it is eliminated in the same state without 
undergoing any alteration in the body. Rautenfeld holds to this view 
and claims to have recovered 50 per cent. of pure strychnine from the 
bodies of animals poisoned with it. According to Vulpian strychnine 
is rapidly eliminated and is not accumulative; on the other hand, 
Drayendorff and Rabuteau maintain that it is, in a very marked 
degree. 

It is taken from the blood by the liver, and from there passes 
slowly to the kidney, to be eliminated in the urine. Masing has made 
some lengthy inquiries into this point, and on some occasions easily 
found it, on others he failed until a long time after the symptoms had 
disappeared. 

Doses.—The poisonous dose varies greatly in different animals; 
men and dogs are the most susceptible, then horses and cattle. 
Domestic fowls are said to have greater powers of resistence than 
other birds ; hedgehogs, guinea-pigs, and certain monkeys are credited 
with being almost immune when the poison is given by the mouth 
(Dr. H. C. Wood, ‘‘ Treatise on Therapeutics ’’). 
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Nothnagel and Rossbach give the following table of poisonous 
doses :— 


Weight in grammes. Minimum poisonous dose. 

Frog ... wa 25 ait 0°00005 

Mouse on 25 én 0°00005 
Rabbit es 1°000 uaa 0°0006 

Fowl bes 380 0°00076 

a ‘a 2080 a 00016 

Dog... sien 3000 _ 0°0025 

Pigeon ho 270 ve 0°004 
Hedgehog... 5000 re O°015 

Man «++ 70000 — 0°030 


Kaufmann gives both the average toxic dose and the relative 
one per kilo of weight : 


Toxic dose. 


Hare - - as ... 0°20 tO 0°30 grammes 
Ox , ane ... 0°20 to 0°40 “= 
Pig , ana re .» O'OI tO O'05 i 
Dog ded vee i ... 0'005 to 0°02 9 
Toxic dose per kilogramme live weight 
Man isa ee ... O40 milligrammes 
Rabbit es => <<< 60 - 
>. aor ode cna inn OS 
Dog oes bes «i O98 ” 
Fowl ~ maa .. 2°00 ‘a 


Winslow (Veterinary Materia Medica and Thevapeutics), states that 
Kaufmann’s calculation of the toxic dose for the dog is too large, small 
dogs having been destroyed with ,4, of a grain and that from 5 to 8 
grains of nux vomica have proved fatal to medium-sized dogs. He 
relates that he gave a dog weighing 25 lbs. ;4, of a grain subcu- 
taneously, death taking place in half an hour. The same author gives 
the minimum toxic dose for horses as 14 to 3 grains of the alkaloid 
subcutaneously, 3 to 5 by the mouth, and of nux vomica I to 2 ozs. 
With cattle by the mouth it greatly varies according to the condition 
of the stomach, whether full or empty. Subcutaneously it is a little 
larger than for the horse. In the Veteyinavian for November, 1870, a 
case is mentioned by Macgillivary, of Banff, where a cow was given 30 
grains followed shortly afterwards by 60 grains of strychnine, the 
effect being a few tremors that lasted for twenty minutes. McQueen 
(Finlay Dunn’s “ Veterinary Medicine ’’) on the other hand found that 
30 grains killed a cow in seventeen minutes. For the pig Winslow 
puts the dose at from } to 3 of a grain. 

The dose of nux vomica varies, as not only are there differences in 
different samples, but the alkaloid is not so readily absorbed as in its 
pure state, and large quantities have been taken without giving rise to 
any harm. Vallon gave a horse daily 15, 18, 20, 23, 25, 28, and 30 
grammes, and it was only on the seventh day that any action was 
observable. 

Symptoms.—The symptoms of strychnine poisoning are most 
characteristic and consist of acute tetanic spasms that last for a 
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variable period, from a few seconds to five minutes, with intervals that 
may be as much as half an hour. The symptoms are the same 
whether the poison is given by the mouth or subcutaneously. The first 
thing seems to be uneasiness or anxiety, with a haggard expression and 
fixed look about the eyes, accompanied by salivation and in some cases 
vomiting, which is quickly followed by the characteristic muscular 
spasms that affect the whole of the body, the limbs become stiffened, 
the animal is no longer able to remain standing and falls on his 
side, the jaws are tightly closed ‘in a state of trismus”’ the spasms 
being more violent in the extensor than the flexor muscles; the stiffness 
of the limbs is so great during the paroxysms that it is impossible to 
flex them, and a small animal can be lifted by one of them as if carved 
out of wood. The spine is curved (opistotonos) and inspiration is 
difficult, the mucous membranes are of a blue or leaden colour. Eyes 
prominent, pupils dilated, pulse small and quick, but the artery full 
and hard, any excitement increases the spasms. After the attack 
the respirations become normal, and the muscles relax till a new 
paroxysm sets in, and these become more and more frequent till 
ultimately the patient dies from asphyxia in the middle of one of the 
convulsive fits. 

The duration of the case varies according to the dose and condition 
of the animal, instances are on record that have lasted for five or 
six hours. The time that elapses before the appearance of the first 
symptoms also varies, it may be seen within fifteen minutes or as much 
as two hours may elapse. ‘The mixture of the poison with a greasy 
substance seems to retard its action. 

Tveatment.—If called in time an emetic should be given, but in most 
cases this is not practicable, as the poison has had time to act and the 
jaws are so firmly closed that it is impossible to give anything by the 
mouth; under these conditions antidotes must be given as enemas, 
or subcutaneously. Vomiting may be induced by apomorphine given 
subcutaneously with chloroform, ether, opium, or chloral, and in the 
intervals between the paroxysms tannin, tea, coffee, &c.; of all these 
chloral is the most trustworthy antidote in an intravenous injection. 
Dr. Ore, of Bordeaux, looks on it as a direct antidote to strychnine. A 
dose of ‘or grammes of strychnine is fatal to a dog 10 kilogrammes in 
weight, but life is prolonged if during the spasm chloral is adminstered 
intravenously, and while under its influence the paroxysms do not make 
their appearance, but they come on when the animal wakes up. If the 
anesthesia is kept up the poison eliminates itself. Dr. Ore has given 
dogs poisonous doses of strychnine and counteracted it by intravenous 
injections of chloral—saving the animals. 

Kaufmann (Tvaite de Thevapeutique, et de Materia Medicale Veterinaires) 
mentions that he kept a dog alive for three hours to which he had 
given a poisonous dose, a control animal of the same weight that had 
had a similar amount dying. He says that he is certain that if he had 
continued the chloral the animal would have recovered. Curare, 
conium, tobacco, opium and calabar bean may also be given. 

Post-mortem Appearances.—With the exception of marked rigor 
there is nothing characteristic in the post-mortem lesions of a case of 
strychnine poisoning. The rigidity sets in in most cases very shortly 
after death and is generally well marked, the spine being curved 
downwards, but contrary to the popular idea this is not always present. 
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Taylor “‘ Taylor on Poisons,” says that in rabbits he has noticed that 
the body of one remained rigid for a week while another lost all rigidity 
and began to putrefy in thirty- six hours. In the well known Rugeley 
case rigidity was observed in the body when it was exhumed three months 
after burial. On the other hand, Mr. Gurney (Reg. v. Vyse, C.C.C. 1862) 
and Professor Casper, of Berlin (Vierteljahvssc hvift “fur g gerichtliche Medicin, 
July, 1874), in cases of known strychnine poisoning says it disappears 
in twenty-four and forty-one hours after death. If death takes place 
quickly there is nothing to be seen in the stomach and intestines, 
but if life is prolonged for severel hours there may be isolated patches 
of redness and congestion. ‘The blood is fluid and dark in colour, the 
venous system engorged, and the lungs and meninges of the brain 
congested, and if the spasms have been severe the left side of the heart 
is firmly constricted. The voluntary muscular fibres lose their 
striated appearance and have an acid reaction. 

Analysis.—The analysis of most alkaloids is a delicate process, 
both on account of the minute quantity that is present in the 
body and the ease with which they are affected by putrefaction. In 
cases of strychnine poisoning in which the drug has been administered 
hypodermically the greatest skill is required, as not only would the 
dose be extremely small but would be widely distributed over the 
whole organism, but in the vast majority of cases the poison is given 
by the mouth. On the other hand it will resist putrefaction, 
Stevenson detected it in the body of a horse three weeks after death, 
and Nunneby forty-three days. Presenius claims to have detected 
it after eleven years. 

The materials to be tested are the stomach, intestines and their 
contents, liver, kidneys, urine, vomited matter, and remains of food ; 
both physiological and chemical tests should be had recourse to. 

A. Physiological—This method was first put to practical use by 
Tardieu in the Lapommerais case (Etude medico legale, de clinique sur 
lempoisonnement, 2nd Edition: Paris, 1875). 

Three frogs are used for the purpose. The first is given $ a cc. 
of distilled water hypodermically, and if there is no reaction it is 
presumed that the syringe is all right. With the same instrument 
frog No. 2 is given 4 a cc. of the suspected material in a solution of 
distilled water and No. 3 the same quantity of a 1 to 500 solution 
of strychnine, and the effects produced are compared with No. 2. 
The control animal No. 3 rapidly shows tetanic symptoms with 
spasms of the hind limbs and when turned on its side scratches at 
its abdomen in a convulsive manner with the fore feet, and becomes 
so stiff that it can be lifted up by one leg. Like other animals the 
frog shows paroxyms followed by intervals of calm. Chapuis and 
certain other authors point out that the symptoms are better seen 
if the frog 1s placed in water. 

B. Chemical_—Stas and Dragendorff’s method is the most con- 
venient one, but if it is known that strychnine is present, such as 
positive results being obtained by the physiological test, Rodgers and 
Girdwood’s modification will save time and labour; it is based on 
the great solubility of strychnine in chloroform. 

The material is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and water, 1 part 
of acid to 10 of water; it is then filtered and evaporated to dryness 
over a water bath. The residue is treated with alcohol, which is 
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evaporated to the consistency of a syrup, and a small quantity of 
dilute ammonia added. To this about 15 grammes of chloroform is 
added and allowed to evaporate. The residue is sprinkled with strong 
sulphuric acid, so as to destroy any organic material remaining, and 
after a few hours distilled water is added. This fluid is again filtered 
and neutralised with ammonia. An equal quantity of chloroform is 
again added and evaporated and the residue can be tested for 
strychnine. 

{1) Strychnine has an intensely bitter taste that persists in the 
mouth for a long time. 

(2) The addition of a drop of sulphuric acid and bichromate of 
potash, peroxide of lead, or permanganate of potash will give a 
violet colour, turning to red and canary yellow after a few hours. 

(3) Iodide of potassiam gives a brown colour, which is sensitive 
in a solution of 1 in 8000. 

(4) Bichloride of platinum and chloride of gold give a white 
precipitate. 

(5) Chlorine water in excess gives a white precipitate. 

(6) A drop of nitric acid anda crystal of nitrate of potash gives 
a brilliant red. 

(7) Tannin gives a precipitate and is a delicate test. 

(8) Sonnenschein’s test, oxide of cerium and sulphuric acid, gives 
a violet blue. 

(9) Hydrogen iodate gives a blue colour, turning into a claret-red 
without any precipitate. 


BRuCINE. 


Brucine was discovered by Pelletier and Caventou. It is found 
in false angostura bark, and in conjunction with strychnine in the 
nux vomica, which it greatly resembles, except that nitrate of strych- 
nine easily crystallises and nitrate of brucine does not. In veterinary 
toxicology it is only of interest in cases of poisoning by nux vomica, 
when it would be found in conjunction with strychnine, but it is not 
nearly so poisonous. Mojender puts it at twelve times, Andral 
twenty-four, and Falck thirty-six times less; it also has not such a 
remarkably bitter taste as strychnine. It resists putrefaction, and 
Dragendorff has found it in a body in an advanced stage of decom- 
position. 

Chemical Analysis—Brucine can be isolated by Drogendorff’s 
method. With nitric acid a temporary bright blood-red colour is 
given, turning into an orange-red and finally yellow, which a drop of 
sulphide of ammonia or sulphate of soda will change into a deep 
violet-red. 

Dissolved in a little sulphuric acid the addition of nitric acid will 
give a red colour. This is a very delicate test, sensitive up to the 
hundredth of a milligramme. 

ESERINE. 

Eserine, or physostygmine, is the active principle of the Calabar 
bean, and of late years has been employed subcutaneously for the 
relief of bowel obstructions. It crystallises in white plates and is 


slightly soluble in water, ether and chloroform, but in combination 
with acids becomes completely soluble, the most common combi- 
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nations met with being sulphate and salicylate of eserine. Watery 
solutions rapidly turn a deep red colour, but remain active for a long 
time. 

Symptoms.—The animal becomes excited, with muscular spasms. 
In the cat they first appear in the back, in the dog in the hind limbs, 
and the horse round the elbow and stifle, but they gradually extend all 
over the body. If the spasmsare not very severe the animal will remain 
standing, but if they are he will tumble down, when the limbs and jaws 
will be violently agitated. The spasms are not of the same intensity, 
as there are periods of relative calm. There are frequent and violent 
expulsions of faces of a semi-fluid nature, with flatus and energetic 
rumblings of the intestine and incontinence of urine. The muscular 
spasms gradually diminish in intensity and paralysis sets in, respi- 
ration becomes difficult and laboured, and finally ceases, although the 
heart may continue to beat. In the carnivora there is vomiting. 
There is profuse sweating and secretion of saliva, the pulse quickened, 
and temperature slightly increased. In some cases the pupil is con- 
tracted, but if the quantity taken is very large it is dilated. 

Doses.—The poisonous dose hypodermically is given by Kaufmann, 


Dog of 5 kilogrammes ... ... grammes 0°005 
Dog of 10 to 20 kilogrammes ... a 0*006 
Cat He eas ma 7 ‘ 0.005 
Horse ie pve eRe a" ov O15 
Ox - P a 0°30 


Mr. Rutherford, of Edinburgh, gave a horse 5 grains and two and 
a-half hours after 3 more which killed him in half an hour. Winslow 
‘Veterinary Medicine and Therapeutics,” gave an aged animal suffering 
from bowel impaction, 12 drops of extract of calabar bean, causing 
a fatal termination in a few minutes. The same author gave 6 grains 
in two doses at intervals of twenty-five minutes, the animal recovered 
in three hours; he also gives the minimum fatal dose for the dog 
as from ;', to ;5, and cats ,\, to 34, of a grain. 

Tveatment.—Neither the alkaloid or the bean are very soluble, and 
therefore emetics should be given if the animal can vomit. The best 
antidote is atrophine given hypodermically, but some authorities 
recommend chloral with alcoholic stimulants, digitalis and ammonia. 
Atropine counteracts eserine by stimulating the respiratory centres 
and depressing the peripheral cardiac vagi, and so counteracts the effect 
of the eserine on the heart, therefore care should be taken not to give 
too large doses, as the secondary depressive effects of the eserine 
on the heart will be increased and the result fatal. Strychnine also 
counteracts eserine in stimulating the respiratory centres. Artificial 
respiration is also useful, and heat applied by means of hot rugs, &c. 

Post-mortem Appeavances.—The peristaltic action of the intestines 
continues for a considerable time after death. The large intestine is 
blanched, wrinkled up, and hard. The bladder is empty and both 
it and the uterus contracted. Bauer states that the spleen is smaller 
than natural. 

Chemical Analysis.—The alkaloid is extracted in the usual manner, 
and gives the following reaction :— 

A. With sulphuric acid a yellow colour. 

B. A solution of chloride of lime gives a red colour. 





wits 
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C. Chlorate of gold gives a precipitate; this test is sensitive up to 
I in 2,000. 
D. A solution of bromine gives a red colour. Dragendorff found 
this was sensitive up to I in 1,000. 
E. Chloride of potassium gives a precipitate. 
The physiological test on the eye causing the pupil to contract 
is not diagnostic, as there are other substances, especially muscardine, 
that have the same effect. 


COcaINE. 


The hydrochlorate of cocaine is the preparation generally used. 

Cocaine is an alkaloid that was first isolated in 1859, by Niemann, 
from the Erythroxylon coca, a native of Peru and Bolivia, and was 
introduced into medicine by Koller in 1884. It acts as a local 
anesthetic, paralysing the terminals of the sensory nerves, and is 
used in minor surgical operations. In veterinary practice it is chiefly 
employed in the form of a subcutaneous injection over the course 
of nerve trunks, to remove pain and assist in the diagnosis of lameness. 
It also has a stimulating effect, relieving fatigue and more than 
doubling the response of tired muscles to stimulus, and is said to be 
used in the practice of ‘‘ dopeing ” race horses. 

Fréhner found that 60 to 80 grains given subcutaneously to the 
horse gave rise to restlessness, the animal pawed with the fore feet, 
neighed, became excited, the pulse going up to go and the temperature 
rising. The pupils were dilated, there was considerable flow of saliva, 
and frequent motions passed. In about an hour the animal was in a 
state of frenzy, the effects not going off for three hours. He noticed 
the same in cows, with dram doses the effects lasting for four hours. 

Winslow gives the poisonous dose for the dog as } of a grain per 
1 lb. live weight. He mentions that 3 grains given hypodermically 
to a dog weighing 100 lbs. had no effect except dilating the pupils and 
causing slight movements of the tongue. He found that in some 
horses that were particularly sensitive, 3 grains was sufficient to cause 
great excitment. 

Tveatment.—-If there are dangerous respiratory symptoms or heart 
failure, diffusible stimulants should be given, with strychnine, atropine 
and brandy injected subcutaneously, but in veterinary practice such 
extreme cases, except in small animals, are not likely to occur. 

Tests.—Greitther’s test consists of adding a small quantity of 
chlorine water and a drop or two of a 5 per cent. solution of chloride 
of palladium to a solution of cocaine, when a red colour will be 
given, insoluble in alcohol or ether, but soluble in hyposulphate 
of sodium. Also with permanganate of potash a violet-red precipitate 
is thrown down. 


(To be continued. ) 
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DEATH OF A MAN FROM GLANDERS. 


AT the Western Coroner’s Court, Mr. ]. Troutbeck held an inquest 
on Saturday, May 20, on the body of George Charles Nicholls, 
aged 52, a horse keeper employed by the Andrew’s Star Omnibus 
Company, Filmer Road, Fulham. The deceased lived at 71, 
Coomer Road, Fulham, and died on Tuesday, the 16th, from 
glanders. 

Rachel Nicholls, widow of the deceased, said that her husband 
was first taken ill on Monday, Ist, complaining of pains in his 
left side over the ribs. He went that evening to Dr. De la Hunt, 
and was advised to go to bed. The doctor said he had pleurisy, 
and treated him for that. He did not improve, and two days 
later complained very much of pains in the joints, his tempera- 
ture being much elevated. The doctor advised him to get into 
hospital, and the man was admitted into St. George’s, where he 
died on the 16th. 

She first heard the suggestion of glanders being the ailment 
after his death. He had told her that glanders was amongst the 
horses in September of last year. He had been bitten shortly 
after Christmas in the hand by a horse at a laundry at Acton. 

Herbert Farrer, of 57, Filmer Road, stated that he was the 
foreman of the Star Omnibus Company’s Yard, and that deceased 
had been employed there for more than eighteen months. 
Glanders had existed amongst the horses on the premises from 
time to time, the last case occurring in February last in a stall 
in the stable where the deceased was working. 

He afterwards stated that at the present time there was an 
outbreak of glanders in this stable. He saw deceased for the 
last time on Monday, the 1st, when he said he did not feel very 
well, and asked permission for a day’s leave. 

John Edwards, of 4, Bridgeman Street, South Acton, stated 
that he was a carman at St. George’s laundry. Deceased had 
been to clip several horses, last one being on the third Sunday 
in January. On this occasion he was bitten by a horse which 
was still there in apparent health and working regularly. There 
had been no glanders on the premises, nor any case of contagious 
illness. 

Dr. John De la Hunt stated that he saw deceased on May 1 
for the first time, when he complained of pain in the side and 
high fever. He diagnosed the case as one of pleurisy. He 
knew the man was engaged amongst horses, but did not suspect 
glanders. Glanders was a very rare disease in man, and he had 
never seen a case. He sent deceased home to bed and saw him 
two days later, when the pains had become general. He was 
sweating profusely and had aching in the arms, shoulders and 
knees. Dr. Hunt now suspected rheumatic fever and advised 
deceased’s wife to get him into hospital. Deceased was taken 
there and Dr. Hunt heard no more of the case until after his 
death, when he was informed that it was due to glanders. 
Deceased was particularly reticent. 
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pect’ TRADE MARK. 
Use MOSS LITTER instead of Straw, and save 60 °/, in your Bedding. 


Moss Litter is used in the principal and most valuable Studs. 


OUR MOSS LITTER IS USED BY ABOUT 350 ARMY OFFICERS TO 
BED THEIR PRIVATE VALUABLE HORSES. 
Now in use in Army Stables at Aldershot, Woolwich, and Colchester, and the 
following are a few of the principal users now on our Books :— 


Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. 
J. Blundell Mz aple, Bart., 
M.P. 


;, Gilbert Greenall, Bart. 
John Swinburne, Bart. 

. ” John Gilmour, Bart. 

Alex. Henderson, Esq. 
M.P., Buscot Park 

W. Burdett-Coutts, 
Brooktield Stud 

P. A. Muntz, 
more Stud 

A. Grandagzge, 
hope Stud 

Joseph Thorley, 
ingdon 

Alfred 8S. Day, Esq., 
ley Stud 


Esq., 


J. H. Stokes, 


Esq., Duns- 
Esq., Bram- 
Esq., Far- 


Berk- 





Harry Livesey, Esq., 
Rotherfield 

J. M’intyre, Esq., Theak- 
stone Hall Stud 

Philo L. Mills, Ruddington 
Hall 


Esq., Great 
Bowden 

A. E. Evans, 
wylfa Stud 

A. Morton, Esq., Darvel 

Andrew Montgomery, Esq., 
Castle- Douglas 


Esq., Brom- 


Jockey Club, Newmarket 


Horsley Stud Company, 
Cobham 


Midland Railway Co. 
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Great Northern Railway Co 

Great Central Railway 

London and South-Western 
Railway Co. 

Caledonian Railway Co, 

Glasgow and South-Western 
Railway Co} 

London County Council 

London General Omnibus 
Co., Limited 

North Metropolitan Tram- 
ways Co., London 

London Road Car Company, 
Limited 

Glasgow Corporation Tram- 
ways 

&e. &e. Ke. 


R. J. MARSH, Esq., of Newmarket, Trainer to H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


‘“‘ Please send me another consignment of your MOSS LITTER. 
|and have no hesitation after seven years’ use of your Moss Litter in stating it is absolutely 
| the best in the Market, being lightest in colour, toughest, yet elastic and comfortable. 


24 


I find same highly satisfactory, 
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Death of a Man from Glanders. 349 


Dr. Vernon Hethrington, house-physician at St. George’s 
Hospital, said he first saw the case on Monday, 8th ; the patient 
was delirious and complained when half conscious of pain in the 
joints. 

He was sweating profusely and had high temperature. 
The man was treated for rheumatic fever. Soon after admission 
a small postule developed on the left orbit, and one on the 
anterior surface of each wrist, and another on the outer side of 
the left ankle. 

The man became much worse and the ailment was then 
diagnosed as septicemia. The postule on the face increased in 
size and the tissues round it became much inflamed. The glands 
in the neck and under the ear became much enlarged. He 
lanced the smali postule on the ankle ; the postules on the wrist 
became inflamed and the arm swelled. After a few days postules 
on the face became multiplied and inflamed, and another one 
appeared inside the .eyelid. 

The patient became gradually worse and died on Tuesday, 
16th, at 3.45 a.m. It was only on the day before his death that 
it was suspected that it might be glanders. The post-mortem 
examination made by Dr. Trevor (pathologist to the hospital) 
showed that the body had multipled abscesses in the muscles 
and small commencing abscesses in the lungs and kidneys. The 
liver was free, but the lungs showed lesions of pleurisy, and 
there was pus in the left side joint. 

On May 15 some of the discharge of the abscesses was taken 
and cultivated, the resulting growth being characteristic of that 
of the bacillus of glanders. There was absolutely no doubt that 
it was a case of acute glanders. The incubative period of an 
acute case was about four or five days, and the infection took 
place probably through a skin abrasion. 

Professor Hobday, F.R.C.V.S., one of the inspectors to the 
London County Council, stated that at the present time there 
was an outbreak of glanders with which he was dealing at the 
Star Omnibus Company’s premises, and that it was particuiarly 
severe amongst a number of Australian horses in the stable in 
which deceased had been working. He had been called in 
two days before and had at once condemned three clinically 
glandered animals. There was now a test by which within 
twenty-four hours one could teli definitely whether a horse had 
glanders or not. This test was applied yesterday to eleven 
horses, and this morning seven had been definitely marked as 
suffering from glanders, and had been condemned to be 
destroyed. This test had been applied to other horses in the 
same stud and witness was now waiting for the result. The 
Omnibus Company had had outbreaks of glanders on several 
occasions and had always reported them immediately and rigidly 
followed out the instructions of the County Council in regard to 
proper disinfection and cleansing of the premises. Glanders was 
a very insidious disease in the horse and might remain in the 
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system without any clinical evidence for a very long period of 
time, during which time the animal was a source of danger to 
others in the neighbourhood. 

The jury returned a verdict of death from glanders, and 
added that they thought the veterinary inspectors ought to have 
the power to compel the owners of horses to have the test 
applied to suspected animals. 

Mr. Troutbeck, in summing up, said that in the interests of 
public health the London County Council authorities ought 
certainly to be allowed full power to enforce the use of mallein 
to the in-contact animals, as, if the test was compulsory, the 
disease would soon be stamped out both in horse and man. 


LABORATORY NOTE. 
EUDRENINE. 

The use of cocaine in veterinary surgery as a local anesthetic is 
now an established fact, and as an aid to diagnosis in obscure cases 
of lameness it has a use that the humane surgeon is not called to 
put it to. Unfortunately this valuable drug has toxic properties, and 
accidents have taken place when large doses have been used to produce 
anesthesia over extensive surfaces. It is rapidly absorbed into the 
circulation and its effects do not last long. The toxic properties have 
been overcome by the introduction of eucaine, but even with it the 
effects are fleeting. To give greater permanency a combination of 
adrenalin with cocaine or eucaine has of late years been employed. 
As is known, adrenalin is a powerful vaso-constrictor, and when 
injected into the tissues has the property of rendering the part nearly 
bloodless, and by hindering the absorption of the cocaine into the 
circulation not only is a much smaller dose required, but the effects 
last very much longer. The combination has been used in the 
University College Hospital and a number of bloodless operations 
performed without the aid of any other anesthetic, the solution being 
o*2 per cent. eucaine in physiological salt solution, with ;,4, of a grain 
of adrenalin to each 10 cc. of the fluid. 

Eudrenine, which has been brought out by Messrs. Parke, Davis 
and Co., 111, Queen Victoria Street, is a concentrated form of this 
solution, containing 4 grain hydrochloride of cocaine and 3,),, chloride 
of adrenalin per cc. If a large area has to be anesthetised it should 
be diluted with 4 volumes of physiological salt solution. 

Adrenalin and cocaine have been recommended by certain con- 
tinental authorities instead of the operation of neurotomy, it being 
said to permanently destroy sensation in the plantar nerve. For 
operations on small animals eudrenine seems to be particularly 
valuable, and Messrs. Parke, Davis and Co.’s combination supplies 
a want ; and furthermore, what is exceedingly important in veterinary 
practice, the price, 2s. 6d. per ounce, does not maké Its use prohibitive. 
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THE ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


At the annual distribution of prizes in connection with the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College which took place in the College, Clyde 
Street, Edinburgh, Councillor Gibson presided, and among those 
present were: Principal Dewar, Sir Andrew M’Donald, Councillor 
Young, Mr. Thomas Hunter (Town Clerk), Mr. A. I. M’Callum and 
Mrs. M’Callum. 

The Chairman said he was pleased to learn that the past session had 
been a successful one and that the College was maintaining the position 
it had occupied in the past in the teaching of veterinary science. They 
were met in view of great changes which would take place during the 
next year. They were all aware of the position that the College had 
held owing to the generosity of the late Professor Dick and others, 
but the time had not come when benefactions to the College had 
ceased. He expressed the indebtedness, not only of the students, but 
of the whole of Scotland, to Mr. M’Callum for his generosity in 
offering to provide the sum of £15,000 in order to endow the College. 
That was a donation given in the lifetime of the donor and he hoped 
that Mr. and Mrs. M’Callum would long live to see the benefits that 
would flow from that meritorious action. With that £15,000 and the 
£11,000 offered by Miss Mary Dick, together with the £12,000 which 
had been set apart for the endowment of a Chair in the University of 
Edinburgh, the College would be able to attain a higher position than 
it had attained in the past. The new Board, to which would be 
entrusted the management of the College, would be representative of 
the Town Council of Edinburgh, the University Court, Miss Mary 
Dick’s Trust. the veterinary surgeons of Scotland and the Agricultural 
Societies of Scotland. They were indebted to the Town Clerk for the 
manner in which the proposed agreement had been drawn up. The 
degrees to be granted by the University would place on a higher level 
the certificates which the College would grant in future. He believed 
that veterinary students did not require to fear the effects of the 
advance of the motor car industry. Horses would always be required, 
and there were other departments—such as public health, the inspec- 
tion of meat, and the greater recognition which the Government had 
made of the necessity of thoroughly qualified veterinary surgeons for 
the Army—where there was room for the exercise of their activities. 
He concluded by calling upon Mrs. M’Callum to present the prizes. 

Mrs. M’Callum then presented the prizes. 

Mr. Thomas Hunter, Town Clerk, Edinburgh, said that the late 
Professor Dick, the founder of the College, was an eminent veteri- 
narian in his day, and that since his death the good that he had done 
to his profession through the establishment of that College had been 
of immense benefit, not only to our own country but to other countries. 
He had no fear for the future of veterinary surgery and medicine. 
improvements would be made in many directions, but the work of the 
veterinary surgeon was bound to go on increasing in importance and 
to require more skill, and care, and diligence on the part of those who 
practised the profession. There never was a period when greater 
demands were made on those who studied and practised veterinary 
surgery and medicine, and the profession had never attained a higher 
level than it was on at present. That College had done splendid work 
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and had sent out men to all parts of the world. There was no doubt 
that there would always be a career for properly trained and equipped 
veterinary surgeons in every part of the world. Mr. M’Callum was 
himself a splendid example of those who had taken advantage of the 
opportunities which the College afforded for acquiring knowledge in 
that profession, and, seeing the present and future needs of the College, 
he had helped it not only with his advice, but had given it the sub- 
stantial assistance of a gift of £15,000, on terms which would lead to 
a further development of usefulness. Miss Mary Dick’s bequest of 
£11,000 was another example of the influence of the late Professor 
Dick. They had looked in vain hitherto for the recognition of the 
Universities by their granting the stamp of their high authority, but 
the University of Edinburgh had passed an ordinance establishing 
two degrees, one the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery, and the other, and higher, the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery. That ordinance awaited the Royal assent, 
and he hoped that before the College met again the ordinance would 
be in operation. When that took place, there would be open 
to the students of that College in future that high stamp which 
they could carry with them in their practice in all parts of the 
world. As regards the administration of the College, they were also 
making a step forward. The representative board to be established 
would administer the affairs of the College and supervise the studies of 
the students. He attached importance to the fact that on the new 
Board they would have the direct advantage of Mr. M’Callum’s know- 
ledge and experience. The new arrangement would come into force 
immediately as a working organisation, but it required Parliamentary 
sanction to put it on a more permanent footing, and he hoped that that 
would be accomplished within the next twelve montis. 

Professor Bradley moved a vote of thanks to Mrs. M’Callum for 
presenting the prizes and Mr. M’Callum replied on behalf of his wife. 
On the motion of Sir Andrew M’Donald, the donors of prizes were 
cordially thanked and a similar complimeut to the Chairman ter- 
minated the proceedings. 


ACTUARIAL TABLE SHOWING PAY OF THE 
ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Pay or Orricers, ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, PREVIOUS TO 1902. 


Lieutenant on joining and up to Io years’ service ... £250 per annum. 
Captain after 10 years’ service i — ... 15s. 6d. per diem. 
Pe ‘i —_— » in rank = <<. Se 4s 

Major - a « » we Copten ... « 2S OO. 

m a - » in rank _ + Se « 

oe = ne oe SER OB. 
Lieutenant- Colonel on promotion oa << MAC « 
a », after 25 years’ total service ... 27s.0d. ,, 

- i +» 30 45, Service. . eC 
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Pay UNDER Royat WarRRANT OF MARCH 20, Ig02. 


Lieutenant on joining and up to 74 years’ service ... £250 per annum. 


Captain after 74 years’ service ve ios ... 158. 6d. per diem. 
‘a ~o & - 5» as such st a. 
Major « 25° w ‘in as wr 208. 0d. ,, 
¥ — total service v i ie 2 


a 249. 00. 55 


” ” ”? ” 
Lieutenant-Colonels, no alteration. 


Under this warrant an officer after 74 years’ service received the 
same pay as an officer after 10 years’ service in the previous Royal 
Warrant, and 17s. 6d. after 124 years’ service instead of 15 years, 20s. 
after 15 years’ service instead of 20 years, 22s. after 20 years’ service 
instead of 25 years, and 24s. after 25 years instead of 30 years. 


Pay UNDER Royat WarRRANT OF OCTOBER 5, 1903. 


Lieutenant on joining and up to 5 years’ service ... £250 per annum. 
Captain after 5 years’ service pal ee ... 15s. 6d. per diem. 
oa s 3S «» ae ah a —; 

Major » 10 ,, as Captain or 15 years total 
service “— iss ie a03: 0d. ,;, 
Major after 5 yearsin rank ... pe ss ~~ S cee 
m ae Fe as - ee ' er os B4M OE. 4 
Lieutenant-Colonel ... rs as sal oso JOR. CE. 5 
Colonel after 5 years as Lieutenant-Colonel oo SOB. in 


Under this warrant an officer after 5 years’ service received the 
same pay as an officer after 7} years in warrant of March 20, 1902, 
and the same pay as an officer after 10 years in warrant previous to 
March 20, 1902, and after 10 years the same pay as an officer after 124 
years or 15 years in warrant previous to March 20, 1902. The pay 
after this is the same as in previous warrants except that a Lieutenant- 
Colone! receives 30s. on promotion instead of 25s. rising to 30s. 


In addition to the pay an officer receives the following allowances 
per diem :— 


Fuel and 
Lodging Light Stable. Forage. Servant. Total. 
(average) 
Lieutenant 2s. 3d. 7d. s.3d. 2s.6d. 1s.od. 7s. 7d. 
Captain 3s. od. 11d. 1s.3d. 2s.6d. 1s.od. 8s. &d. 
Major 48.00. 18.2d. 18. 3d. 28. 6d.. 18.0d. gs. rd. 


Lieut.-Col. 4s.6d.  ts.2d. 1s.3d. 2s. 6d. 1Is.od. tos. 5d. 
Colonel 5s. 6d. 1s.6d. 1s.3d. 2s. 6d. 1s.od. 11s. gd. 
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Translations and SErtracts. 


CESAREAN SECTION IN A SOW. 


BY G. W. BUTLER, V. S., INSPECTOR, B. A. 1., EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 


A younG sow that I had condemned at the abattoir about three 
weeks before on account of pregnancy gave birth to one pig, which 
was found dead on the morning of March 6. Upon examination 
another dead pig was found wedged in the pelvis. This I delivered 
by the aid of a strong twine slipped over its head. In a short time 
another was forced back and delivered in a similar way. Then a live 
one was born without assistance, followed soon by a fifth, which | 
brought to light by getting hold of its hind feet. These both died, 
however, in a short time. Upon further examination I could feel 
the tail of another, and after waiting some time for a change in 
position without results I decided to operate. 

Cut hair from right flank, washed skin with soap and water and 
thoroughly soaked with sublimate sol. 1-1000. Anzsthetised sow 
completely with chloroform; placed her on a box; made incision 
about five inches long through skin, muscles and peritoneum; placed 
a cloth previously soaked in a solution of carbolic acid over the 
wound, having made an opening through it a little larger and corres- 
ponding to the incision. Introduced left hand, grasped head of pig 
contained in uterus and drew it well outside of incision; incised uterus, 
withdrew pig and enveloping membranes and closed incision in uterus 
with interrupted silk-worm gut sutures. A second pig was removed 
in a similar manner by making a second incision in the opposite horn. 
Closed the outside wound by one set of deep interrupted sutures, 
using heavy linen twine and including skin, muscles and peritoneum. 
Afterwards smeared the outside over with pine tar. During operation 
instruments and suture material were in a solution of carbolic acid, 
and sublimate solution was freely used on hands and wounds. 

The sow took some fresh milk that night and continued to eat each 
day. About the third day she expelled a foetal membrane which must 
have belonged to one of the pigs born by natural passage. The 
incision through the abdominal wall, with the exception of a little at 
the lower part, healed by first intention. At the lower part, however, 
there was pus formation and a little burrowing between the skin and 
muscles, which gave a little trouble. There was also a discharge 
of pus from the vagina for some time, probably due to mechanical 
injury in delivering the pigs from that passage. Notwithstanding this 
the sow has done well and is now in excellent condition. 

I used the pine tar dressing not from preference, but because 
I had nothing else at hand. 

There is nothing remarkable about this case or operation, but 
it shows what may be done, with reasonable care, even in an old 
barn where dust and cobwebs are abundant. 

Out of six operations of this kind in the sow I have lost three and 
had three recover. 

I think one should always operate under a general anesthetic, 
not only from a humane standpoint, but one can do much better and 
safer work when the animal is quiet.—(A merican Veterinary Review.) 
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PUNCTURED WOUNDS OF THE ABDOMEN IN THE 
MULE. 


BY M. AUBRY. 


As a rule, punctured abdominal wounds are dangerous to the horse, 
but the following would show that they are so in a lesser degree to the 
mule. 

(1) The patient, who was thirty years old and in very bad con- 
dition, was gored by an ox on the left side of the abdomen. A large 
wound was inflicted, through which a loop of intestine and a portion 
of the omentum protruded, which were soiled with blood and dirt, 
the author washed the hernia and reduced it, after removing the 
lacerated portions of the omentum and ligaturing the extremities, 
and the wound was closed with four sutures. On the eighteenth day 
the animal was again at work. 

(2) The patient, seven years old, came into collision with an 
omnibus, the pole of which penetrated the abdomen, inflicting a large 
wound behind the cartilages of the false ribs. The skin and muscles 
were greatly lacerated and torn and the large colon was visible. The 
wound was closed with six deep and fifty-eight superficial sutures and 
healed readily, but the animal was laid up for two months, as the 
cicatrix interfered with his movements. 


(Recueil d’Hygiene et de Médicine Vétévinaive Militaire, vol. vi., 
1905, p- 113.) 


PARAPHYMOSIS IN THE HORSE AND ITS SURGICAL 
TREATMENT. 
BY A. C. HENDRICKNX, PROFESSOR IN THE CUREGHEM VETERINARY SCHOOL, 
BRUSSELS. 


Tue conditions that prevent the retraction of the penis into the sheath 
may be situated on either part, also anything that increases the size 
of the latter or diminishes the calibre of the preputal orifice will cause 
paraphymosis. Paralytic conditions of nervous origin that prevent 
the retraction of the organ without causing any physical change are, 
however, not considered in this paper. 

Certain malignant tumours (sarcomata, epithelioma, &c.) may 
develop on the head of the penis and prevent its retraction, but their 
growth is so slow and the prepuce accommodates itself so early to the 
altered conditions that they frequently get toa large size before they 
give rise to any serious trouble. In the case of quickly developing 
growths, however, it is different, as the sheath has not time to accom- 
modate itself. It was a growth of this nature that existed in the 
case under notice. 

The patient was an entire seven-year old horse that, while being 
exercised, became excited on seeing a mare and received a blow on the 
erect penis from the attendant that was instantly followed by a con- 
siderable amount of hemorrhage, presumably from an artery, “ the 
dorsal of the penis” being ruptured, as an enlargement the size of a 
man’s head formed on the upper surface, diminishing to that of a 
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clenched fist below. At the moment the organ was protruded and 
could not be withdrawn into the preputial cavity, also from the stran- 
gulation caused at the orifice, the part anterior to the tumour was ina 
state of passive congestion. 

The case was treated with refrigerants and astringents, and the 
part scarified, but after the evacuation of the serum the clot did not 
absorb, but became organised into a firm fibrous tumour that was not 
painful on pressure, that embraced the whole penis, and which was 
largest on the upper and anterior part. From contact with the 
bedding and other articles the penis was much excoriated, inflamed, 
and increased in size. At the same time the growth became harder 
and firmer. The case had been under treatment for six months with- 
out any success when it was brought to the College hospital. 

The nature of the growth left no doubt as to the necessity of a 
surgical operation, but a serious difficulty at once presented itself. 
In a region in which the dimensions vary but little it is usually easy to 
dissect out a growth and unite the edges of the operation wound with 
sutures, but it is quite another matter when the size of the part is 
subject to variation like the penis. Even if the growth in this case 
could be dissected out and the lips of the circular wound united, there 
would be a risk of the sutures being torn out when the penis became 
enlarged during erection. To avoid this accident an elastic band was 
used in the following manner. 

The horse was thrown and placed on his back in the usual 
fashion, the penis being secured by an assistant; a suture needle in 
a handle with the eye at the side of the point was passed through 
the base of the tumour from behind forward, threaded with an ordi- 
nary suture thread and drawn backwards. In the loop a square 
strip rubber one-eighth of an inch thick was passed, and by pulling 
on the thread a rubber loop was passed through the base of the 
tumour. The needle and thread were again passed about three-eighths 
of an inch further on and a second rubber loop passed, and so on, till 
the whole growth was surrounded, and a series of sutures was passed 
in such a manner that no portion of it could escape constriction, in 
fact, the two portions of each were passed through the same needle- 
hole. F 

The loops were divided, leaving the ends, which were stretched 
as much as possible and tied with a thread, so that every part of 
the growth was included in a series of sutures, The progress of 
the case was uneventful ; on the sixth day a fissure of demarcation 
appeared, and on the ninth the whole of the tumour was cut through 
at the base, forming a movable ring round the penis, but as the 
glans was engorged the growth had to be divided before it could be 
removed. The resulting wound was clear and well defined and only 
required ordinary antiseptic dressing, and during the whole time the 
horse had no constitutional disturbaace and did not go off his feed. 
The penis did not at once assume its normal position in the sheath, 
for the tumour having existed for seven months the ligaments were 
relaxed and extended, but they gradually regained their tone and the 
part its normal character. 


(Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire.) 
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INFECTIOUS CATARRH OF THE UPPER AIR PASSAGES, 
AND EPIZOOTIC SPINAL PARAPLEGIA. 


BY VETERINARY MAJOR H. KOLL, GERMAN ARMY. 


An outbreak of contagious disease appeared in the horses of the 
2nd Regiment of German Hussars, of a form that does not appear 
to be mentioned in veterinary literature. In every case it consisted 
of catarrh of the upper respiratory organs, sometimes only of a slight 
nature, but always followed by paraplegia. 

On March, 18 an officer's charger and four troop horses were 
attacked. The symptoms were great weakness and staggering of 
the hind-quarters, the hind feet being dragged along the ground. 
Conjunctiva injected. Temperature 37° to 37°9° cent.; pulse 32 to 40; 
respiration Io to 12 per minute. The hind-quarters and tail appeared 
to be paralysed, although the animal could stand. Towards the 
second or third day there was slight swelling of the lips of the 
vulva in mares and an involuntary flow of urine. The cases were 
attributed to poisoning by ‘“ equirita,’’ as some cases with similar 
symptoms had been seen the week previous. About five days after- 
wards a large number of other horses became affected. The tem- 
perature varied from 38°6° to 40°4° cent.; respiration 10 to 12; and 
pulse 36 to 48 per minute. Conjunctiva injected, and in many of a 
pale yellow tinge. Eyes half closed and a collection of mucus in the 
angles. Some mucous discharge from the nose; a harsh but weak 
cough. Larynx painful on pressure, nothing to be heard on ausculta- 
tion or pressure. Tail limp and flaccid. Hind limbs partly paralysed 
and loss of sensibility. Appetite normal. 

One horse was completely paralysed, and died on the fourth day. 
The outbreak always commenced at one end of a stable and extended. 
In all there were 444 cases and 6 deaths. 

The course of the disease was generally benign, but prognosis 
had to be reserved as it was astounding how quickly mild cases 
became aggravated without any warning. In benign cases the 
temperature fell between the twelfth hour and fourth day, the other 
symptoms, except the paraplegia, between the eighth and twenty-first 
day. In some cases there was a fresh elevation of the temperature 
between the fourteenth and twenty-first day, lasting for about four 
days. In those cases in which the paraplegia was slight full power 
over the limbs was not established for four or five weeks. In severe 
cases the temperature fell about the fifth or sixth day, paralysis super- 
vening suddenly about the tenth or fourteenth, there being difficulty 
in standing, and if the patient got down, in rising up again. 

The principal lesions on post-mortem examination, were in the brain 
and spinal cord, larynx and trachea, viz., inflammatory cedema of the 
sexual organs. Inflammation of the mucous membrane of the rectum. 
Spleen soft, dark red in colour. Parenchymatous hepatitis, laryngitis 
tracheitis and hemorrhagic bronchitis. Inflammation and cedema of 
the meninges of the brain and spinal cord. Cdema of the brain and 
cord and red softening in the lumbar portion. In two cases there 
was gangrenous pneumonia, and twelve, endocarditis, and in several 
there was cedema of the limbs. Microscopical and _ bacteriological 
examination of the blood and urine were negative. 
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Diagnosis at first was uncertain, as the symptoms greatly resembled 
poisoning, but this was recognised not to be the case. Rheumatoid 
paraplegia, strangles, contagious pleuro-pneumonia and infectious 
pneumonia could all be put on one side; also Boratsch’s contagious 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. It more nearly resembled Comeny’s in- 
fectious paraplegia than any other described disease. 

The author remarks that the best horses in the regiment suffered 
most severely.— Berlin Thievarzth Wochensch. 


ON THE DIAGNOSIS OF CHRONIC FEMORO-TIBIAL 
ARTHRITIS IN THE HORSE. 


BY PROFESSOR FROHNER, VETERINARY SCHOOL, BERLIN. 


WiutH spavin, femoro-tibial arthritis is one of the principal causes of 
lameness in the hind limb of the horse. The diagnosis may present 
some difficulties to the young practitioner even when there are lesions 
in the articulation, and more so when there is nothing visible exter- 
nally, although in many cases femoro-tibial arthritis is associated 
with spavin. The symptoms have been well described by Zalewsky, 
(Monatshefte, vol. xii., 1901, p. 481). The lameness gets gradually 
worse and worse without apparent cause, even after a long rest, and 
is increased by work. Double arthritis is difficult to diagnose, as there 
is not true lameness, only a peculiar catching gait (trippelnden gang) 
with catching up of the limbs. When it is unilateral the diseased limb 
is kept flexed. There is difficulty in getting up and down, especially 
with double arthritis. The patient does not lie down and falls off in 
condition. In old-standing cases there is diffused tumefaction of the 
whole joint, which is hard, but not painful on pressure, but in earlier 
ones there is only a swelling the size of a pigeon’s egg over the inner 
side of the articular surface of the tibia. There is also a swelling on 
the inner and lower surface of the patella, and in old and severe cases 
on the front of it also. 

Passive movements of the joint, especially abduction and forced 
flexion, are very painful, and this is a most important aid to diagnosis ; 
in many cases there is atrophy of the exterior muscles. The diagnosis 
should be certain, except at the commencement of the disease, and if 
it is accompanied with spavin. 

During the initial stages there are no visible alterations in the joint, 
or if there are they are so slight as to escape notice, and very often 
the cause of the lameness is attributed to spavin, especially as the two 
lamenesses have much in common. Perhaps an injection of cocaine 
might at this stage differentiate them. 

It should be remembered that a horse with a spavin does not go 
lame from it, but from arthritis, and in such case neurotomy is useless, 
aad it should not be had recourse to without first testing the case with 


cocaine. 
(Monatshefte fiiy Thierheilkunde.) 
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ARTICULAR RHEUMATISM IN THE HORSE. 
BY PROFESSOR FROHNER, VETERINARY SCHOOL, BERLIN. 


THE existence of articular rheumatism in the horse has been proved 
by Pfeiffer (Monatsheft, vol. x., p. 155), Tetzner, Paneritius, Christiani 
(Zeitschrift fiir Veterinarkunde, vols. ix., xiv. and xv.), but no doubt it is 
not common, as out of 8,000 horses that came under the author’s 
observation at the Berlin School he has only seen two, the one pub- 
lished by Pfeiffer and the other the one under notice. 

The animal, eight years old, suddenly fell Jame at work and the 
case was diagnosed as shoulder lameness, treatment prescribed and 
ten days rest ‘given. On May 30, 1902, the animal was brought to 
Professor Frohner’s Clinic; it was bathed in perspiration, the temper- 
ature 39°5 C., no weight could be put on the near fore limb and 
movement caused violent pain. The whole of the fetlock and sheath 
of the perforatus tendon was greatly swollen and very painful half 
way up tothe knee. There was a hard and very painful swelling over 
the shoulder joint, but the lameness was obscured by the acute lesion 
on the other limb, the animal was groaning with pain and took but 
little food. 

The absence of any injury, the fever, inflammation, and great pain 
in both joints pointed to polyarthritic rheumatism. Treatment con- 
sisted of the administration of large doses of salicylate of soda 1,000 
grammes in eight days, subcutaneous injections of morphia 50 centi- 
gramme doses, warm applications to the joints and friction with spirits 
of camphor. A rapid cure took place, but on June 5 the shoulder 
joint became again affected, on June 11 the near stifle, and on June 23 
the sheaths of both off fore flexor tendons. 

The salicylate of soda was continued with local applications of 
spirit of camphor, tincture of iodine, and ichthyol ointment. The 
patient was discharged in a week and turned out to grass, but the 
joints still remained enlarged and it was not quite sound. 


(Monatshefte fiir Thierheilkunde.) 


TREATMENT OF MILK FEVER. 
BY JOHANSSON. 


DurinG the year 1903 Johansson treated thirty-one cows for milk 
fever by a slight modification of Schmidt’s method. Ten cows were 
treated by injection of air and thirty-one with a solution of iodide 
of potassium, salicylate of soda and caffeine, the two alkaline salts 
being used in the proportion of 10 grammes to the litre. Of the ten 
cows treated by air all recovered, three in from one to six hours, six in 
from six to twelve hours, and one in the thirteenth. Amongst the 
first three cows two stood up within the hour. Treatment was 
adopted very early, i.c., within six hours after the first appearance 
of the symptoms. The cows that were longest recovering were treated 
twelve, fourteen, sixteen and seventeen hours after the first premonitory 


symptoms. 
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Number of hours that elapsed between the commencement of the 
disease and treatment :— 
—_ - 4 22 «17 «+§3 «G6 16 G 
Number of hours ‘that elapsed between treatment anu ire :— 
~~ 2 Fm te 35 © 8 BS 

The injection of air and the solution of iodide of potassium, salicy- 
late of soda and caffeine at 40 per cent. gave excellent results. Out o! 
twenty-one cows seventeen recovered in from the first to the sixth 
hour, three the sixth to twenty-fourth hour, and one in twenty-fourth 
to thirtieth hour. 

One cow had been ill for eighteen hours with loss of appetite and rumi- 
nation ; temperature 37°6 Cent. Air was injected into the gland and 
she got up in eight hours, but a few days afterwards metritis and 
paralysis set in, with coma. The mixed treatment was adopted and 
she recovered in five hours. 

In another cow the animal recovered in five hours, the mixed 
treatment being adopted at the sixth hour. Ona previous occasion 
this same animal got up in twenty-four hours with the use of 
Schmidt's treatment, iodide of potassium and ree al 

Hours elapsed between parturition and treatment : 

6 — — — 15 — 26 30 — 25 24 20 30 18 32 36 40 Ig 28 7 

Hours elapsed between the first development of symptoms and 
treatment :— 

61514 8 81214 8 818 7 3 524 8 810 61010 8 
Hours elapsed between treatment and cure -— 
$ 5 148 25 6 4 5 341 6 8 529 6 5 7 4 24 


(Svensk. Veteriniirtidskrift). 
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